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“} WERE YOU ALLUDING TO ME, CAPTAIN FAIRFAX!” INQUIRED SIR DENZIL, COLDLY. 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER L 


tx these days it’s the fashion for stories to 
rogers — - — that the heroine 

8 nob pre t quite the reverse ;” there- 
fore, Anns Lindas ‘ edie called Nan, cannot 
be considered. a proper heroine, for she was 
decidedly pretty and more, 

Nan was twenty-four, She had dark, silky, 
brown halr ; ‘ous dark eyes, a clear, 
bright complexion, and the very merrfest smile 
you ever saw. She had an inveterate habit of 
Looking at the side of everything, and 
‘nade Licht of troubles which would have crushed 
* good many girls, Still, it must be confessed 
that, at the present f In her history, Nan 
was feeling decidedly “down” and just a little 


dispored to pity that unfortunate young person | 


known as Aune Lindsay. 


} Nos five years ago ‘an had been the eldest of | 





' 


| a cheerful family of boys and girls, the prop of a | gold fields. Then, before the Cvlonel had got 
r- 


weak and rather fretful mother, the special dar- | over the strain of Idonie’s outfit, before Nan had 
ling of brave soldier father, and the best possible | had time to realise it was cheaper to keep five 
hand at making a do the work of eighteen- | people than seven, the two younger boys came 
pence, since Colonel deay (he retained the | home from echool in consequence of diphtheria 
title though he had lefo the army) was the most | breaking oud there ; they brought the fell disease 
helpless of men where money matters were con- | with them, and died on the same day ; their 
cerned, Jt seemed then that the Lindsays were | father did nob survive s week, and Mre. Lindsay 
settled at Sonthsea for the rest of their days, simaply faded out of life from grief and ex- 
and that their life was to be very like the lives | haustion. 
of other families with more ancestors than; Nan was just twenty-one when she found her- 
means, | self alone in the world, and well-nigh penniless, 
But changes came thick and fast, In one brief for the sale of the furniture would only just 
twelvemonth the Colonel’s children were scat-| meet current expenses and the cost of the 
tered far and wide. First of all Idonie, who in | funerals. 
age came next to Nan, was invited to go outto| ‘Of course you will go to Tdonle?” suggested 
Indis for six months with a childless aunt return- | the doctor’s wife, the \.indsays’ chief intimate. 
ing to her husband. On the voyage out Idonie “Or your aunt, Mrs. Vivian, would be glad to 
captivated # very great personage and married ; have you. But you must come and stay with us 
him on landing, without even waiting for the | till you sail.” 
parental consent. Then, Tom, the eldest son, | “ Dear Mra. Henderson, you don’) know what 
was bitten by the gold fever, and went out to | you would be Inflicting on yourself. I shall not 
try his lack om some newly-discovered Colonlal | go to India unless Sir Denzil invites me himeelf ; 
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aud I tell you, frankly, I don’t thick he {s in the 
least likely to do so,” 

Mca, Henderson looked up quickiy. She re- 
membered now how very little Nan had men- 
tloned Lady Trefusis =. 

“I thought Idonie would be delighted at the 
chance of géttiag you ¥” 

Nan shook her head, 

‘*Idoale is a fine lady now, Mra, Henderson, 
and may not want to be reminded of her days of 
poverty. Besides, I am not sure that I should 
like to live om the charity of a stranger. Jt 
comes to that really, you know; for I have never 
set eyes on Sir Denzil Trefusis, and he has never 
taken the least notice of us slace the marriage.” 

“T am gure Colonel Lindsay was good enough 
for anyone |” said Mrs. Henderson, hotly. “ Well, 
Nan, if you won't go to Idonie, what about your 
aunt ?—she is not a stranger,” 

‘*T would go to her by the next steamer, and 
feel sure of a welcome, only that she is in very 
delicate health, Indeed, I fear she may already 
have joined my father in the silent land. Just 
think if I were to start off and find her dead!” 

But Mre, Henderson waa not a summer friend 
and she quickly proved it, 

“Well, Nan, at any rate come to ua till your 
plans are settied, I think vague Invitations 
sound as if they weré nob really meant, so I 
will be practical... Come and atay with us for at 
least a month; by that time you will have 
decided what you are best fisted for.” 

‘* T have decided that now.” 

“What is it—teachiog? You are much too 
pretty for a governess,” 

“No one would have me fore governess. I 
have no certificates, And though I'am very fond 
of children, I should never be able to them 
in order, I raean to go inte a shop.” 

Southsea ts aothing if nobeclect, The military 
element predominates, Mrs, Henderson’s very 
soul révolted at the idea of Nan behind a 
counter, but she was far too kind to show her 
dismay beyond saying, — 

Surely you would uot like ft here, where you 
are so well known }” 

* Oh, nob here.” Andin spite of her grief Nan 
smiled, ‘'That would be too hard on my 
friends, besides I don’t think I should find the 
sort of situation I want in Southsea. I mean to 
go to London.” BS 

“Then there is no teason Why 'you should not 
come to us,” sald Mra, Henderson. “ Perhaps in 
John’s position it would not have done for you 
to apply for a situation id avy shop here from 
his house, but it won’t.matter a Lib in London ; 
he is very clever, Nan, and he might advise you 
about the auawers to your advertiement, Of 
course you will advertise ¢”* 

“Ofcourse, But I expect it will be a matter 
of sheer good luck if I get a situation of any 
euitable kind, You seem to think I shall have 
dozens to choose from.” 

“You must come to us, Nan, the sale is next 
Monday, and I can’t leave you alone here.” 

“TT will come most gratefully,” said Nan, ‘If 
I don’d find a situation before the month fe up I 
will get Dr. Henderson to recommend me to one 
of those Homes for Young Womenin Business” 
in London, and go about trying personally for s 
place, And, Mre. Henderson, no one ahall know 
you are cutertalning a future shop girl. I have 
told you the truth, because you are such an old 
friend, but for mere acquaintances ip will be 
quite enovgh to gay that lam staying with you 
till my plans are acttled.” 

“ Quite,” said Mrs, Henderson, her last seruples 
removed, ‘And ch, Nan, I do hope Sir Denz'l 
will write you euch a pressing invitation that you 
will feel bound to go and live with him,” 

But the baronet did nothing of the kind; one 
or two mafis passed without bringing Nan any 
letter frora her sister at all, and ad Jast she 
received the explanation of this in a brief pencilled 
note, in which Idonie announced the birth of her 
little girl, and that Denzil had only just suffered 
her to hear the bad news from home. It 
was very, very sad, She evupposed dear Nan 
would become a governess, {t was what girle in 
their position generally did if they had to earn 
money. } 

"Is she-quite heartless?” asked Mrs, Hen- 





derson, when Nan read her a little of this note, 
Just think how you used to slave for her when 
she was at hdme, I don’t believe Idonie ever put 
a stitch in her own clothes or did one useful 


<3 | 
: — looked charming,”’ enld Nan, “and 
I expect Sir Denzil likes that gift far more than 

her being useful, I am so glad she has written 

like that instead of sending mes kind of luke- 

warm invitation that I conldn’t have accepted.” 

“ And what shall you do, J mean how much 
shall you tell her?” 

“T shall accept that situation offered me to- 
day, and I shall give Idonte my heme address, 
eaying I have taken a daily engagement. You 
see, Mra, Henderson, I can’t be sure Sir Denzil 
does not read hor letters, and it might make him 
angry with Idonie that she should have a sister in 
a shop.” 

“Well, ff you must go into a shop I don’t 
think you could meet with a better aituation,” 
said Mrs, Henderson, reluctantly, 

It was in what its proprietor called an “ Art 
Gallery,” but it was really something between an 
upholsterer’s, 9 curiosity shop, and a fancy re- 
pository, partaking of the nature of all three; 
both old and new furniture were sold there, and 
every kind of fabric used in embroidery and 
house decorations. Probably Nan owed her 
success to her having been much abroad as a 
child and having seme kaowledge of Eastern 
embroidery, She was to superintend the 
‘* matching.” orders which came by post, and 
also to “advice” ladies on all subjects of home 
decoration, As the ga was near Bond Street, 
and ita customere were ali of the upper class, her 
loh would be thrown nearly entirely among 
people ol gentle birth, and, es Mrs. Henderson 
confessed, she might be far more comfortable 
than as & resident governess, 

And for three years Nan had been very com- 
fortable ; she liked the life, and its duties were 
easy ; the hours were from ten till six, with half- 
holidays on Saturdays, The salary—thirty-five 
shillings 8 week—-nearly a hundred a year—quite 
sufficed for her simple wants, She ikea to be 
surrounded by beautiful things, and grew to 
have quite an affection for the gallery, and as 
she gave her employer every satisfaction she 
had she was eafely settled there for 


yoars, 

If her position was a little anomalous Nan was 
brave enough not to mind. . The Hendersons 
continued’ her staunch friends, and in the summer 
she always went down two or three times from 
Saturday to Monday to see them; while her 
fortnight’s holiday was always spent ab the sea, 
She belonged to a library, so always had plenty 
of books for her evenings ; audas she had bought 
a = on the hire system she could keep up her 
muefc, 

One of her old schoolfellows was settled in 
London as a journalist, and in her company Nan 
went now and again to a matinés or an evening 
concert, If Mrs. Henderson mourned over her 
favourite, and thonght “dear Nan quite thrown 
away,” the girl herself had been quite content. 

And now a most crushing blow had fallen on 
her—a trouble so sudden and se utterly un- 
sveneiee that even now Nan cou!d not realise 

t, 

Unlike many other such enterprises the 
“Gallery” did not belong to a company or even 
firm, ib was the private property of one man. 
Thirty years ago John Andrews bad owned 4 
small, dingy shop chiefly stocked with shabby 
furniture and a few. curiosities, He had from 
this hun.Me beginning blossomed into the pro- 
prietor of the Ari Gallery, 

He was not a ¢sntleman, had no pretensions 
te be one. He wasa “lain, honest, working-man, 
who wae a little surprismd at his own success, 
and thought it i so gp he could afford a 
country-house near ill, servants, carriages, 
grounds and horses. 

His richee sat @ little wacom ‘ortably on him 
even yet, and his wife was mant‘estly so much 
afraid of her own servants that te poor thing 


would have been far happier ina ten-roomed 


house at Fulham with one maid-of-ab, work, 
Mrs. Andrews came to the Ga « ometimes, 
She tock a desperate fancy to Misa Lit. ieay, and 


insisted (sorely a » Nan’s will) on her coming 
out to A aces gon following week.from 
a res 

t was very x : 
but Nan felt the k motive, and did nob 
always refuse the fnvitations which begah te coms 
with increased frequency. 

And then, six months before, Tom Andrews, 
the only child of the worthy pair, who bad been 
on a trip to America, partly for amusement, 

on..businesa.for his ’ . 


the first time Nan met him at the Beeches, con- 
arty ees shy Pee drone se thea 
At first she nob suspect ‘ b 
Tom simply inchfferable, She could like ani 
eateem his father, but Tom she. detested ; he 
seemed to have all the faults of the class above. 


found, a 
Yes, Tom Andrews was an unutterable snob, 
He had enovgh education to be ashamed of iis. 
parents. He looked down on the Bs and yet 
uandered the money earned in it. | believed 
his father’s wealth gave him the right to 
ride rough-shod over whoever was poo 
himself, His one desire was to into good 
society, and until he met Nan quite- 
fntenged to marry a lady of title never 
seemed to dream the task might have been- 
beyond bim); 
He fell in love with Nan, why, he eaid 
frankly, he never knew. He had seen far hand- 


aE 
F 


kept 
object of hie attachment. He no lar- 

and if he could have obtained Lind- 
say’s society without the of a plain gold 
Fe or though? at first he would have preferred 
to do xo, 


But Nan’s coldness spurred him on. He made- 
inquiries, and found that her father bad been an 
0 fo the Army; ber mother bad had the 
right to prefix Honourable before-her name ; and 
her sister, the only relation he could bear of, was 
the wife of a wealthy baronet, 

Tor Andrews ran down to es am 

uestions ekilfully, ve aang himself as ® 

friend of QOolonel Lindsay's, ne so muck 
Impressed that he went back to London resolved 
to commence his wooing with all speed. But, 
perbaps, Nan had taken alarm, or else her visits 
to the Beeches had become so distasteful that- 
she was resolved to put a stop to them. Mrs, 
Andrewae’s twe next invitations were declined ; 
and when she came herself to the Gallery to 
know the reason, Nan said frankly she found 
the distauce too far In the short, wintry days ; 
and, as a friend was staying with her, she was 
obliged to stay at home on her account. 

Tom Andrews easily discovered Nan’s address, 
and presented himself at the fist, He was ad- 
mitted the first time, for Nan thought he might 
have brought a message from his father. The 
next, she recognised his knock, and got her friend 
the journalist {this lady hed pa yes forces 
with Nan for aix weeks, till she fresh rooms)! 
to open ft. 

Mise Lester was quite equal to the ocecssion. 
She told Tom that Miss Lindsay wes lying down 
with a bad headache, and clvilly regretted there 
was’no chance of her being able to see visitor 
that evening. 

Tom next tried te aa pos . oes 

ery {teclf, but Nan always z . 
a. in the show-rooms” just as he arrived. 
He was getting fairly deeperate when a pew view 
of the case flashed on him. 

Miss did not belleve he was in vain 
or that his Intentions were honovrable. “2 
course, it was an unheard of Loge pd cae 
hia position to marry a 
think, too, that he was ran on his father, 
and that the old man + cut wp rough. hie 

Mr, Tom sought ‘a interview with 
father alone. 





“I'm twenty-six, air, and 1 think it’s bigb 
time I was married.” » ig 
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Mr. Andrews was a sensible man in most 
things, but he eculd = judge fatrly when ay 
was in question. e actually managed (it 
eoomed little ehort of a miracle) to be fond and 
roud of his only son, and he looked on Tom's 
devotion to Nan asa great honour to hia assis- 


tant. 
“She's a good girl and a Jady-like one, my 
‘boy ; but you might have looked Ligher.” 

“JT don’t want to look higher, dad, and if it 
comes to that, her own after ia Lady Trefusia,” 

“ She never told me so.” 

“T happened to find it out. Look here, dad, 
she’s mighty standoffish, and won't listen to me, 
I suppose she thinks you'll cut me off with « 
shilling if I make her Mra, Tom,” 

‘“‘Tshouldn’t do that, I like Miss Lindasy, 
‘Perhaps I'm a bit disappointed, Tom ; but you 
can tell her PH consent, and when it comes to 
the wedding you won't find me meau.” 

“And, of course, she'll leave here ab once. 
Mother might have her at the Beeches and buy 
her some gowns, There's nothing to wait for, 
end I should like to be married before 
Obristmas,” 

“You are in a hurry,” chackled hia father. 
“Weill, well, you mush settle that with Miss 
IMndesy, Of cource, she’s useful at the Gallery, 
but I caw easy get another clerk, they’re as 
plentiful ae blackberries,” 

* And, I say, I can’t get in when I go to her 
‘at. You'll have to let me speak to her here, 
Can't you send @ message to her you want to see 
her in your private office, and leb me keep the 
appointment for you?’ 

The old man chuckled. 

“Dear, dear, there wasn’t so much fuss 
about things when I was young. I didn’t find 


guy difficulty In telling your mother she was a 


likely lass, and I wanted to marry her.” 

Bat Tom bed his way. Miss Lindsay was 
summoned to Mr, Audrewe" office, and received no 
business directions from himself but an cffer of 
ge declined Lartiidailly: sitinps 

e dec em y, too em- 
phatically for politeness ; but then she felt sure 
she had eae ge and resented It. 

“T’ve been a trifle wild, et, said Tom, 
after she ‘had refused him; “but girls don’t 
think worse of a man for that, Reformed rakes 
coake the best husbands.” 

Nan’s eyes were fixed on the door, Her mind 
was set on ending the interview ab once; but 
Tom had placed himself so as to cut off 
her retreat, admired Mise Lindsay more 
than ever as she stood there with rose-red 
cheeks and eyes, though what there was 
in his generous to.make her look indignant 
he really could nob fathom, 

“You'd better think it over quietly,” he told 
her; “the governor wil! come down handsome. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he allowed us a thousand 
aren You won't get such a- chance sgain in 1 

ory,” 

“Only you see I have not the slightest desire 
to bs married,” eald Nan, coldly. 

* Fiddlesticke | All een sent to be married. 
I suppose you fancy I think more of you 
. yon are a bit pe sane ag iy you've plagos 

yat game enough. Just answer a piain 
queation ; isto anyone else }” : 

" i one else }” 

" Don't words like that!) Is there 
any that Se ne you!” 

“Oh, dear, mo!” eaid Nan, laughing in. epite 
of her annoyance. "Y am nob acquainted with 
many ‘ » 


Mr. Thomas, 
' You're nob tu love with anyone else |” 
* Cer not,” 


"Then I am to apni ny and take 
my chance of your to care for me.” 

“But I am not willing. It would be far too 
freat @ risk, seeing that a wife fs not like a clerk, 
Sod 50 can’t glve a week's notice ff the situation 
does not suit her, I sm much obliged to you for 
your cond: Mr, Andrews, but. my 
auswer fa, ‘No you,’”. 

Baik: -p he sald, spitefully, “see 

ou 


penta 7 find husbands with plen 
Ww on ever bush, mm A 
Bat Nan ey ated so this pie on wasted, 


wrote her letters, kept the accounts, and spent 
her business hours genevally when vot required 
in the show-room. She sat down by the fire, 
and wondered whether she felt most {nclined to 
laugh or cry. ‘There had becn quite a comic 
element in Tom's wooing ; bub yet ib was horrid 
to be in a position where she was forced to listen 
to such a cad. 

The tears were very near her eyes, though as 
yet Nan had not in the least grasped what dire- 
ful coneequences might reeult from her rejection 
of Tom Audrews, She flattered herself she was 
useful to her employer, and never dreamed that 
after over three years of faivhfal service she 
should lose her situation siraply because she did 
not ign his son, 

T.ken altogether Nan bad seen a good deal of 
Mr. Andrews, and had formed the idea tbat he 
would be ambitious for his son, and expect Tom 
to make a match. So far from fearing the 
old man’s displeasure Nan belleved he would he 
grateful to her for eaving bia boy from the mésal- 
liance of gees. a mere shop: girl. 

So she pulled herself together eud wrote the 
letters which ought to be despatched by the 
country poat, just ag carefully as though she had 
not jast received her first offer of marrisge, She 
could nob help thinking cf it, of course there 
was something a little droll about {% Only the 
night before she had been telling her companion 
(the lady journalist) she thought she must be cub 
outfor an old maid, since she was getting on 
for twenty-five, and had never hada lover, She 
thovght of Idonie, who had married at eighteen 
after a month's engagement, and decided their 
fates were a t. 

When the struck aix she put on her hat 
and jacket, and took ‘her departure, very much 
relieved that Mr, Andrews had noi come to speak 
to her. This was not unusual, for often when 
she was nob summoned to the show-room she did 
not see him after the early morning, when he 
usually came to herroom to discuss the letter- 
orders of the day and give her his directions, 

She went home ina twopenny omnibus, and 
had so far recovered from the interview with 
“Mr, Tom” as to decide that there was no occa- 
sion to mention ib to Miss Lester, and to feel that 
as his attentions had become decidedly trylog it 
was just as well they had come to an understand- 


x. 

“You look as if something had happened,” 
enid the journalist, cheerfully. “Iam going to 
big literary ‘At Home,’ and I can take a friend. 
Will you come? I am sure sou would be a great 
success, Nan. You Jook charming with your 
pink cheeks and bright eyes.” 

*' Not to-night, thanks, Helen,” said Nan, de- 
eldedly. " Somehow, in spite of your kind com- 
mendation, I don’t feel equal to it.” 

She helped Miss Lester to dress, and saw her 
started, Thenshe took up a book and tried to 
read ; but somehow she could not fix her thoughts 
on thestory. She to wish she had seen 
Mr, Andrews that afternoon and got it over, 
From Tom’s account of his liberal intentions her 
employer must have known ehe was to be asked 
to be bis daughter. Their first interview after 
her refusal might be a Little trying—she wished 
it Wad over. 

The bell of the outer door roused her from 
her reverie, and she went to answer it with a 
little surprise that any ove should come so late, 
She found the errand boy from the Gallery with 
a brown- paper parcel and a letter. 

“ There’s no answer, iiise,” the boy said, civilly, 
*‘the master evid I was to be sure to bring ’em 
to-night, however late it was, or I'd not have 


disturbed you.” 

Nan rewarded him with sixpence, and he went 
on his way Even now the girl did noi 
fn the least the truth, though Mr, 
Andrews had never before sent tober after busi- 
nese She went back to the parlour, put 


bours, 
WK calapa tic Uns pteads Len shibings Gereved 
ue 8 
out ome Saale Che het pres ope 3 
bore these few lines :— 


“Manau,— 
** After the insult offered by you to my 





She'went up to the little room where she 


rr 


\ 


aon—and through him to myself—it is quite im- 


ible that you can continue in my service. 
therefore enclose the wages due to-morrow, 
ahd asecond week's money instead of notice, I 
am aleo returning the articles left by you at my 
establishment, 

** After your base fngratitude I am not die- 
posed to give you a reference ; but ibis probable 
you may sot be going into buriness again, as since 
my #00 {s not good enough for you I presume you 
have.a wealthier lover In reserve. 

**Lam, madam, your obedient ceryant, 

‘*Jounn ANDREWS,” 


Th was the cld man's signature, Iadeed, the 
whole of the note wasin his writing, but Nan 
knew perfectly that he had never thought out 
the bitter, stinging lina. Ib was Tom’s scheme— 
Tom working through his father had doue her 
this cruel turn, 

She opened the parcel slmost mechanically ; 
she knew just what it coutained—a pocket 
locking-glass, a pin-cuekion, and 9 much-frilled 
overall of old gold pongee silk in which Nan 
was wout to array herse f when handling the 
more delicately coloured fabrics leeb her dark 
dress should soil thelr beauty. 

Nan Lindsay sat down and had a good cry. 
Bright aad hopeful as she was by nature, this 
“bolt from the blue” staggered her, She 
honestly pitied herself, for she knew her future 
locked very blank. 

It had heen difficult to get a eltuation at 
twenty-one with the world lifore her, friends 
to speak to her sbilities and character, while 
the double bereavement she had just euffered 
swply explained ber need to begiu to work; but 
now it would be ten times harder, The three 
years aad o half at the Gallery made fh im 
possible she should seek to enter s private family 
as compavion or nursery governess, since she murt 
confess to having been in trade, and the average 
middle-class employer would regard her as @ 
shop girl. 

On the other hand if she tricd to keep to the 
sort of work which suited her, and of which she 
had experlence, no one would believe that she 
had been dismissed suddenly without grave 
fault, 

The “Art Gallery’ was known by repute to 
every other similar shop in London. To bave 
been there three years and a balf would be s 
valunble recommendation, but that to ft she 
must add that Mr. Andrews would not give her 
a reference, 

**Everyone would think me a thief,” she 
thought, “Oh, I wich Helen would come in, 
IfI don't tell someone my troubles I shall go 
mad,” 

Mise Lester came home about eleven, and 
Hatened with ready sympathy. She cordemned 
Mr, Andrews as much as Nan could desire, bub 
she was quite as anxious about the future as the 
girl herself, 

“You are-eo young and pretty,” she arid, 
gravely, ‘‘that a great many women would 
object te you on that ground alone. Of course 
you might tell them the whole atory, but--—” 

“You think they wouldn’t believe me "’ 

“My dear Nan, heaps and heaps of girls, far 
beiter off than you and me, would sell themselves 
for » thoueand a-year and be thankful to get the 
chance. I am afraid the world at large would 
never believe you had tha offer of being Mrs. 
Tom-——and declined it.” 

** You believe me, Helen, don’t you ?” 

“Of course I do,” and Helen kissed her, 
which meant a great deal, for the journalist 
was not of a demonstrative nature, ‘ I've seen 


you know,” 
** He ia odious 1” 
“ Odious 1” she paused, “but he is certainly 
tremendously fn love with you.” 


‘I wish he wasn’t,” 

* And a woman can do anything with a man 
who loves her, <.., do you think you could 
change your r-iud and put up with him! If you 
m wim properly you could turn him round 
your uttle finger,” 

“TF would rather be in my grave,’’ said Nan, 
“than give a man like thab the right to kiss me! 
I bave a trifle In the savings benk, Helen, 





besides this three pounds ten. Altogether, J 
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suppose I cau keep myself well over Christwas, 
If I haven’t got anything to do then, I'd rather 
epend my list shilling on a broom to aweep & 
crossing than marry Tom Andrews!” 

“Tl never suggest it to you again,” said 
Helen Lester penitently, and, to do her justice 
she never did. 


CHAPTER IL 


THERE could hardly have been a greater 
difference in two sisters than there was between 
Lady Trefuais and poor Nav. It is not too much 
to say that they were as great a contrast aa 
their fortunes. 

At bome Idonie had been a gentle, clinging 
creature, much given to lean on any oue stronger 
than herself, She was spoken of by old friends 
as a very pretty girl, but she was not nearly so 
much admired as her elder sister, 

Small and fairy-like, with rea! golden hair and 
bright sunny blue eyes, she had seemed to Denzil! 
Trefusis almost an angel. He proposed after ten 
days’ acquaintance, and married her's month 
later, believing he had won a treasure, and wor- 
shipping her with all the repressed emotion of a 
heart that opened to few affections, As for 
Idonie, she was almoet a child; she was a little 
frightened of the grave, stern-looking husband 
nearly twontg years older than herself, and 
though she ®ought it delightful to be petted 
and adored, there were moments when she felt 
atrangely lonely, and would have given all the 
world for the sight of her sister's face, 

If only her aut had lived Idonfe’s story might 
have been different, but Mra. Vivian died much 
about the time as her brother and slater-in-law at 
Southsea, and after that Idonie etood alone, 

Her little girl died at six weeks old. The 
little boy, who followed her in a year, only lived 
a week, and efter that it seemed as though 
Tdonie’s was to be a childless home, and the heir 
Sir Derzil longed for was to be denied him. 

And then the little rift In the lute began. Cold, 
reserved, and 
that Idonle forgot her dignity as bis wife, and 
joined too much in every description of gaiety, 
It seemed to him that she could have cared 
nothing for her dead children or she would have 
atayed at home to mourn them, 

For his part he grew more and more engrossed 
in hie profession. Itmever occurred to him thad 
it was wrong to leave a beautiful girl like his 
wife so much to her own devices, just as he never 
guessed that it was grief for her babies made 
Idonie rush to every party gob up In Dolerabad. 
She could not bear to be at home alone, poor 
little thing, so she tried to distract herself from 
her grief by pleasure, 

It only remained for a third person to come 
between the husband and wife to complete their 
misery, and this was uct wanting. Sir Denzil 
possessed an uncle and aunt stationed fn India, 
whose means were far smaller than his own, 
Stace Colonel Grant had no private Income, while 
his nephew (beaides po g ® fine estate ab 
home) was one of the Supreme Judges of the 
Indian Bench. The Grante had always hoped 
Denzil would marry one of their daughters, and 
when he went home to England on eix months’ 
leave without proposing thcy were bitterly 
chagrined. When he married Idonie the regi- 
ment had just been removed to another station, 
20 that there wae very little intercourse between 
his wife and his relatives. ; 

And just when the estrangement between Sir 
Denz!l and his wife was growlng wider Mrs, 
Grant wrote to her nephew and begged him to 
bave her vecond daughter, Alice, on a three 
months’ visiv, She sald where they now were 
there was po society except that of the regiment, 
that there was nota bachelor cflicer In it with 
means to marry, while at Dolerabad every girl 
had an excellent chance of a husband, and as 
ehe heard Lady Trefusis was {n the thick of every 
gaicty that went on, under her chaperonage 
Alice would enjoy a splendid time. 

“She will be a nice companion for you,” 
Trefuels told bie wife after he had written to 
agree to his aunt’s wish, 


proud, it seemed to Sir Denzil | 





* Denzil, it will be horrid! She is three years 
older than I am and utterly uncongenial.” 

“She is a very nice girl,” Sir oon 
“and a man owes some to his fsmily, 
shall be if a up a husband.” 

“T cal! it horrible for a girl to come a hundred 
wiles to look for a husband.” 

“Come, Idonie,” said her husband, more 
quietly, “don’t be unreasonable. Alice won’tatay 
above three months ; her companionship will be 
a pleasant change for you.” 

tcame Into Idonie’s head that he thought it 
would be a pleasant change for himselfi—she had 
nob seen Denzil so animated for months, 

“* When wil! she be here?” 

** Next week, I expect.” 

* Three whole months—It will be awful |” 

‘How long have we been married, Idonie 1” 

"Four years and a-half. I don’t think you 
need have forgotten.” 

‘Well, in all that time you have never been 
troubled by my relations before. Come, dear, do 
make the best of it, I could hardly have refused 
Aunt Mary’s request even if I had guessed it 
would be obnoxious to you,” 

Perhaps ff Alice Grant had been a different 
sort of girl [donie would have got on better with 
her; but, alas! no two people could have proved 
mutually more trying. 

Sir Devail had not seen his cousin for nearly 
five years, and in them she had grown justa 
trifle acidulated, as girls will ifthe years pass on 
and no one comes to woo, 

To eercape-from a dull station and a poverty- 
stricken home to the galeties of Dolerabed and 
Sir Denzil’s luxurious surroundings ought to have 
been a great treat foc Alice, but, unfortunately, 
two things annoyed her: wherever she went 
she found that Idonie was far more admired than 
herself, and Lady Trefusis took not the slightest 
trouble to further her views ; she never attempted 
to find her partners at a dance, and if men came 
to the baronet’s house Lady Trefusis invariably 
engroseed them herzelf. 

Her conduct was quite harmless, since her 
raanner was the same to everyone, Alice could 
hardly accuse her of having a lover, but the dis- 
corafited spinster was furiour. She remembered 
the old grievance, how all ber family had’once 
believed she herself would be Lady Trefuels, and 
she almost hated the pretty childish creature who 
bore that title. 

Under Mias Grant’s auspices the breach between 
the wedded pair grew wider, She was always 
bringing Idonie’s little shortcomings under Sir 
Denail’s notice, nob blaming her for them but 
contriving that he should fully grasp what a gay 
little butterfly his wife was, and what a t, 
— home-keeping treasure he had lost to his 
cousin, 

Before Alice Grant had been at Dolerabad a 
month she had made Idonle believe that Sir 
Denzil bitterly regretted his marriage and 
almost hated his wife because she had failed to 
give him a ving heir, while the Judge wae taught 
that hia wife had married him for his money and 
felt her chains irksome, 

Men are blind. Sir Denzil believed Alice 
Grant to be the best girl out.” He thought she 
was a capital friend for Idonie, and congratulated 
himself that his giddy little wife had euch a sen- 
sible companion. He could not see that Alice 
purposely exaggerated all Idonie’s little foibles, 
and was almost insane in her jealousy of her 
hostess. 

Other people saw it if he did not, and Captain 
Fairfax, one of Lady Trefusis’ greatest admirers, 
felt perfectly furlous with Sir Denzill’s blind- 
ness. 

As the Captain was engaged toa "dear little 
girl in England,’ and as bis intimacy with Lady 
Trefusis had originated in the di she knew 
his Laura, and had actually been at school with 
her, it may be believed that the friendship was 
a very harmless one. But Sir Denzil had always 
felt a little fear of the Captain’s handsome face, 
and as Alice had set her cap at him and failed to 
win even his passing notice, ehe ranged herself 
against him, and did her best to insinuate to her 
cousin that Ceptain Fairfax was dangerous to his 
conjugal happiness, 

A few days before Nan’s abrupt disrmiseal 


There was the fact, 
ote mye , not ex to find 
Idonie alone. He enjoyed Miss t's absence 
so much that he lingered to tell his hostess “ the 


course, oe 

**T think she would like to get there literally,’’ 
eaid Idonfe, “I never so de- 
testable before, but I am sure Alice simply hates 
me.” 


‘More shame for her!” said Fairfax, hotly. 
“Don’t I wish she.would show her claws before 
the Judge sometimes, and then he would send 
her packing.” 

‘But she won't, She is sweetness personified 
to Denzil, I think, sometimes,” went on Idonie, 
dreamily, “ that if she could only get rid of me, 
she would like to become the second Lady Tre- 
fusis, and I don't think I should be sorry.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that,” cried a 
the real pity he felt for her giving almost a tende: 
tone to his words, “It is monstrous that you, 
#0 young, #0 beantiful, should wish for death.” 

‘But if one has made a great shipwreck of 
one’s life there isn’t anything else to wish for,’”” 
she said sadly. 

“Bat there will be. You'll get rid of thad 
cantankerous, mischief-making cat soon, and then 
you'll be happy again.” 

“ Were you alluding to me, Captain 
inquired Sir Denzil Trefusis, coldly. He had 
suddenly emerged from the thick 
divided the eitting-room from the verandah, and 
atood before them, how long he had been listening, 
no one could guess. 

But Lance Fairfax was not in the least dis- 
concerted, He wasa soldier and a gentleman. 
He stuck to his colours manfully. 

“No, Sir Denzil,” he answered gravely. "I 
was referring to the lady who, in six short 
weeks scems to have wrought more mischief here 
than often happens in six years, I have just been 
telling Lady Trefusis that if only you could ase 
Mise Grant in her true light you would free your 
wife of her cor: at once, 

Be was gone, Sir Denzil turned to his wife 
his face almost white with rage, 


(To be continued.) 








In 1548 a mechanic who had for mapy yesre 
puzeled and experimented on the subject, brought 
to the attention of Emperor Charles Fifth of 
Austria an invention by means of which ships 
could be propelled by steam. The monarch was 
greatly impreseed and would ne doubt have 
become the patron of this great invention, but 
one of his Prime Ministers, evidently jealous of 
the attention the Inventor was recelving, %0 
worked upon the mind of the Em that his 
interest in the invention was quite destroyed. 
In 1641 a man was put into a mad-house becauee 
he persfstently followed some of the men of 
his country about, declaring that had dis- 
covered s new motive power that would revolu- 
tlou'zs the machinery of the oge. Many 
countries and people have clainiéd to be the dis- 
coverers of steam as a motive , but these 
accounts, which are well authenticated, seem to 
settle the question finally. 
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NAN’S TRIUMPH. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 


SHE was sitting on the topmost bar of the little 
rustic stile, gently swaying her body to and fro as 
she contemplated Ren th large poo. the 
broad e ocean stret a 
far abd of her, we 

Above her the sun was slowly descending in the 
heavens, leaving behind him great trails of crimson 
ered oe ae ev cad then, 6 ene sea-gull 
W foto sight and made ite presence known 
by its own cry. Save for the latter no 
other signs of life were near, 

In front of the girl la: 
behind her stretched far the grassy cliff, 
now radiant fo ite summer robe of crimeon and 
purple heath. 

For it was the month of July, and the evenings 
were warm, 

She had taken off her large shady hat, with Its 
fanciful wreathing of Nature’s flowers, and the 
freah sea-breeze fanned her fair cheeks where the 
roeea and lilies struggled fur the predominance, 
aud gently lifted the glossy, raven hued ringlets 
from her pono 4 

Suddenly she stopped swinging herself, glanced 
quickly behind her, then once again faced the 
ocean, while she exclaimed, giving meanwhile an 
emphatic kick to the bar, upon which she now 
rested her small, we)l-shod feet,— 

** How tiresome ! George need not have been so 
late. The beauty of the sunshine will have 
vanished before we gob there!” 

And the cherry lips were rendered st'll more 
orem by the pout ware remeron nog 

an began a volce proceedin m 
behind ig m 

The girl tossed her head pettishly, and, with- 
out gi the other time to finish his sentence, 
interrupted with,— 

“Now, please do nob attempt that myers 

ternal 


. 
, 


deprecating meek kind of tone that you t 
necessary to employ towards my pa 
relative when ‘he Is alightly irate. You are 
lote, sir, and it Is no good bandying words re- 
specting the clircumatances, Only you might 
— come earlier ; it has been lovely sitting 
here 

The girl's voice softened somewhat and there 
bg a ring of weariness in it, touching to listen 
0. 


*T am sorry,” broke in the voice from behind 
ones more, as the girl ceased, 

But again she interrupted without turning her 
head in the direction from whence came the 
excusing tones, 

“ Oh, George, do be quiet! Say nothing, but 
wait there patiently till I have watched thia sea- 
gull out of sight beyond the next headland, I 
wish I could fly like he does! There—almost 
gove! Not quite] And now, sir, what do you 
mean by being so dreadfully and fearfully late? 
Have you and Lucy been entertaining each other 
to such an extent as to totally forget my existence 
and your promise ? Now, don’t answer, «ir, til) I 
get down from this exalted position, and then I 
can the better judge of what truth there will be 
in your confession and excuse,” 

The git] jumped lightly down from her late 
resting: place, picked vp her hat, which had been 
whirled away a few yarda by the evening breeze, 
replaced it carefully on her raven locks ; and then, 
still without turning her face to the newcomer 
waiting so patiently ab the other side of the stile, 
she continued, in quick, imperfous tones, and with 
: d mone expreseion upon her lovely 

“ Now, sir, Task you what excuses you have 
for beivg so late and thus keeping me waiting 
euch an unconscionable time! I am going to 
condescend to face you ab last, and, Fe Hay 
the truth, air!” As she concluded she slowly 
turned and confronted—a stranger | 

Yos ; there, hat io one hand and wp-torn ferns 
in the other, he stood, A man, good-locking 


the restless ocean, 


ere and of an age somewhere about 


And she! 

She stood there, silent and abashed, in all the 
full glory of her young beauty—-a maiden of 
petite igure, with large, deep blue eyes, now cast 
upon the ground, 

Silence: fell while she pondered and puzzled 
over what words should next be hers In which 
she might excuse herself to this stranger for 
having thus kept him waiting, while she amused 
herself by lecturing (as she supposed) the absent 


George. 

While he also remained lost in silent 
admiration at the display of beauty before him, as 
he took in with rapid artist-glance the rounded 
outline of the small figure and the set of the dainty 


The sun sank still lower, and the sky became 
= radiant in {ts robe of crimson and 


go! 

A sea-gull wheeled round from the distant head- 
land and came slowly flying towards the spot 
where the two stood silent, 

The man was the first to break the eflence ; 
facing towards the advancing bird he exclaimed, 
In soft, mellow tones,— 

“See!] Therels your friendreturning. Please, 
am I to wait till 1b is cut of sight?” 

The rpeech was delivered with such meck 
gravity that the ridiculousness of the scene 
stirred the keen sense of the ridiculous in the 
girl’s composition, 

Raleing her large blue eyes skywards she burst 
into a merry peal of laughter, which lasted till 
the gull had ag diea , 

Then, timidly bestowing a hasty look ot her 
companion, she said, in low tones,— 

** You must think me very rude for having 
treated you a0, but, really, I-——” 

“ Don't trouble to apologise, mies-——” 

Here he remembered he knew not the surname 
of the pretty girl standing before him on the 
other side of the atile, so hesitated, and waited 
for her to supply the missing !ink. 

“Yam simply Nan Ashton,” replied the girl, 
but she proudly: drew hereelf up, as though 
there were much dignity involved {n bearing that 
name, 

~ ag companion bowed gravely and respect- 


J: 

“Then Miss Ashton, pray do not apologise for 
having detained me these few seconds while you 
were absorbed in watching the fight of the gull. 
I have bad my reward in the beautiful scene 
before me." 

“Ah! Tam glad you think it beautiful,” 
came the answer, as the girl faced round again 
towards the reatless ocean and bold, brown head- 
lands, 

Her companion could not but smile at her utter 
ignorance of the intended compliment to her own 


beauty. 

Another brief spell of silence, while each gazed 
op bis and her ye aggheor ed object. 

Then Nan suddenly exclaimed,— | 

“But I must be going, or the others wil! twon- | 
der where Iam. It was very wrong of George 
to keep me waiting so long, and I must go and 
lecture him.” 

© As you did me just now, Miss Ashton!” 

“Ab, don’t remind me of my rudeness, 
please. I feel quite penitent enough already. 
Bat, tell me one thing—how wae it that I did 
nob see you on my way up here? The cliffs are 
all so open that it ‘would be difficult for anyone to 
try and conceal thelr immediate presence,” 
"Quite so, but you eee Tam something of a 
botanist, and sol went somewhat out of my way 
to get these, Mies Ashton,” 
He held up the ferns he carried fn his 
hard. 
‘What nice ones |” she exclaimed, ‘* Where 
did you find them 1” 
‘At the bottom of some of the hollows scat- 
tered avout here, Such nice sheltered nooks for 
ferns,” 
“ And you are an ertist?”’ . 
“Yes, I can Isy claim to being able to do a 


have uot the talent or ability to transmit them 


to canvas, 

* May I ask the subjects!” 

“Tam almost afraid to tall you, for you may 
think them so ridiculous.” 

**T promise not to do 80,” 

* Really |” 

Really.” A 

“T think Ican:trust you, so I will begin.” 

Nan Ashton hesitated, after bestowing another 
glance upon the tall stranger nob many paces 
from her, 

Hesitated, as she met the deep seb brown eyes 
fastened upon her. 

Hesitated, and gathered a sprig of heather 
from off a neighbouring green bank. g Ao! 

‘€J can be trusted, 1 assure you,” broke in her 
companion, smiling pleasantly and contentedly 
at the slender, white fingers toying with the 
heather, 


nervously, as she drew the sprig through her 
fingers, and showered the tiny pink blossoms at 
her feet,— 

“No, Icannct! You are only a stranger to 
me, and I do not even know your fame, 1 can- 
not, and I must be going.” 

She advanced to the stile as she spoke. 

* Allow me!” said her companion. 

The white fingers lay passively in ,the} broad 
palm outstretched to her; one epring, and she 
had gained the other side, Me: 4 

“T wish you good-evening,” she murmured, 
shyly, without glancing up. nupietin ean> § 

" Good-bye, Miss Ashton, But before you go, 
allow me to introduce myself, as I hope we may 
meet again ere lopg. I am Allen Lester, and 
am considered an artist by my friends and 
flatterers ; therefore if, at some future time, you 
should care to entrust the eubjects of your 
pictures to me, I shall be more than honoured 
with your confidence, and will do my best to exe- 
cute them faithfully.” 

‘Thank you very much, Mr. Lester.” 

A bend of the dainty head, responded to by a 
respectful bow on his part, and then the girl dis- 
appeared along the narrow pathway upon the 
heather-carpeted cliffs, ceded 

A quarter of an hour’s brisk walking) brought 
her to another stone atile, simil.r to the one she 
had previously crossed. 

oy i wish he were here to help me!” she mur- 
mured, while a crimson flush overspread her 
countenance, and a sweet amile gathered round 
her mouth. ‘ And now for going!” she mur- 
mured again, as she gained the other side of the 
stone atile ; and then her step grew slower, the 
smile faded away, and was replaced by a grave 
and thoughtful look as she pursued her way with 
downcast gaze, 

On and on, til!,-— 

“ Nan!” crled a ycung voice, timidly, 

The girl raised her head, and glancing to 
the right diecovered that she was no longer 
alone. 

“Oh! Nan, Iam so sorry,” broke in another 
yoice—a manly one, 

Nan tossed her head slightly, and replied, 
coldly,— 

‘'Oh! it doesn’t matter, I can assure you, 
George. Let me see, you were to bave meb me 
at the second stile, and there we were to have 
watched together the sunset from the Riggs. 
Was that it? I nearly forget.” ; 

George Holman glanced keenly at hia betrothed 
before he made answer. : 

Meanwhile the first voice again addressed Nan, 
and in the same timid manner, 

‘J also am very sorry, Nan, dear; bub you 

must not scold George altogether. I asked him 

to get me some roots of the sea-pink, and he 

pronaised on condition that I should accompany 

him, and take them home, You are not angry, 

Nan, dear !” the speaker continued, as she drew 

nearer, and looked up at the large blue eyer, as 

though to read in them favourable or unfavourable 

signa, 

Angry} You silly child, Lucy. Why, lam 
not even vexed! I sat onthe stils for some time, 





little with the brush, Misa Ashton,” 





‘*Ah, how nice! I wish I could. I have 
already imagined two suljects for printing, but 


and enjoyed the scenery, ard then—thenI came 
back again.” 
Nan’s speech ended rather lamely, for a glimpse 





The girl looked up with flushed face, and sald, . 
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vwalk, and hummed softly to hernelf. 


~ap with her, hastily wiping with his handkerchief 


we go?” 


“between nine and ten this evening, and itis not 


wand seated herself on the grassy slope, 
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of Allen Le-ter’s form and face flashed before her, | 
and caused her to grow confused ; and she en- 
gaged to the man with the clear grey eyes, who 
was now go Intently bent epon uprooting a fine 
specimen of the sea-plant her cousin Lucy so 
desired ! 

Nan feared a cross-examination by those same 
honest, grey eyes, so turned away slightly, simply 
asking as she did s0,-— 

“ Will you people soon have fivuished your 
botanising, because if not I think I shall go 
down to the crystal cave and gather some ferns ! 
We want some fresh oues in the drawing-room.” 

* Don’t go, Nau, please,” called out the young 
man, as he rose from his stooping position, 
triumphantly holding aloft his prize, but very red 
do the face from his exertiona. 

Nan said uothing, but almost stopped ia her 


A few minutes Jater and the young msn came 


éhe earth from off his bande. 

Where fs Lucy }” asked Wan, 

™ Gone home, of course. That was the con- 
dition that I got the plants for her that she would 
carry them home herself. Now, Nan, where shall 


“I think I shall go home, too. Papa may be 
veturned from Newtown, and, if so, of course he 
~will expect me to bein waiting to perform any 
little service, or to listen patiently while he 
recounts any little circumstance that has taken 
place since he bade me farewell this morning ?” 

‘* Captain Ashton cannot possibly return till 


“much more than a querter-past efght now, Nan ; 
ao there fs no occasion for you to go in jet, 
and I do want to talk to you. Where chall we 
wor” 

ar I don’t care,” 

‘Nav, I believe you are vexed with me, though 
gou would not confess it befora Lucy. I em 
sorry, dear, that I forgot how the time was slip- 
ping by. Of course, 1 started to come to you, 
and then I met Lucy, and-—” 

“There, say no more about the matter! I 
am not feeling the slight in the least, and Lucy 
is gone home radiant with her basketfal of sea- 
pinks, aud so we are all contented, George. If 
you have anything really important to tell me 
we cam go to the ‘parlour,’ George, The sea 
will look grand from there.” 

* Yes, Nan.” 

Ten minutes more of scrambling down the 
aide ef the grassy cliff and the two arrived at 
a wide ledge, designated by Nan and her cousin 
the ‘ parlour.” 

Nan leant over and looked down nt the spray- 
dashed rocks beneath, 

The sun had quite disappeared now, and the 
sky in the west was tinged with orange. 

“Nan,” called her lover, ‘‘come and sib here 
and listen to what I have to tell you dear |” 

The gtri started, as though her thoughts had 
been wandering; then, with one hungry and 
wistful glance at the brown rocks benoath, turned 


“Nan, what has happened to you since this 
morning +” 

‘ Nothing, George, except thab I have dined, 
partaken of tea, and been for s walk,” replied 
the girl. mischievously and evasively, 

** Nan, dear, don't jest, but tell me what has 
changed you?” pleaded her lover, while he bent 
his honest grey eyes full upon her. 

She coloured crimson ‘neath this searching 
axe, but still replied as before,— 

“T assure you, George, nothing has happened 
coore important shan the thinge I have siready 
enumerated, and [ must plead Innocent of being 
changed in any way. Leb me see, though. No; 
my hat i on the right way. Tell me, George, 
the heather is In front, is it nob?” 

“Nan, why will you thus tease me, dear? I 
ill ask you no further for any explanation, still 
J arma convinced that you are not the same Nan 
“chat played tennis with me this morning.” 

“What have you to tell me, Gsorge?” the 
girl asked, impatiently, 

“Put your hand in mine, Nan—so; and now 
listen, received a letter from my unele this 





amorning, and be has heard from his people in 


Canton that all is not qui? right over there with 
regard to the business; and they advise him to 
at once send some trustworthy person to look 
iuto things a little; aud, Nav, don’t grieve too 
much, dear, but my uncle bas decided that I 
shall go.”’ 

“ You, George 1” 

The start, the gaep (was ft of relief ?) were 
pleasing to the young man, who unsuspectingly 
took them as proofs of her love and sorrow at bis 
departure, 

“Yes, dear, IT am to be sent,” he quietly 
replied, bub he drew closer to him the girl he 
loved so deeply, and with his disengaged hand 
stroked gently the little white fingers lying so 
passively in his grasp, 

His compauion said nothing, bub her face paled, 
and a thoughtful and abstract look came into 
the large blue eyes as they fixed themselves 
steadily on the glowiug horizon. 

“Nan, dear, you will write often ?’’ 

* Yes, George,” 

Bat still the abstract Jock, 

George Holman sighed softly as he noted the 
same, for again the idea that something had 
occurred to ruffle bia love during the past few 
hours reverted to his mind. 

‘Nan, dear, say that you are sorry, ssy that 
you will mies me a little when I am far away. I 
shall miss you, my darling, and long hourly for 
the time when I shall be once more at your side, 
Oh! Nan, Nan!” " 

The manly voice quavered, the grey eyes grew 
misty, while the clasp on the slender, white 
fingers grew firmer and more passionate. 

" Gaorge, Tam sorry; but, still, you know, we 
can write to each other from time to time, aud I 
daresay the time wil! not seem so very long. You 
will be busy, and I ehall go in for Sunday-achool 
teaching, and [ think-—yes, I really think—1 will 
try my hand ab painting. I wonder where my 
paints are. Let us go home now, George; I 
expect papa will be soon returning.” 

She tried as she spoke to disengage herself 
from the encircling arm of her lover, but in 
vain. 

“Nan, I can’t let you go till I have felt your 
sweet lips pressed closely against me! ” 

“She yielded to him, but still with the same 
quiet, set expression on ber beautiful face. 

Kisses—not one, but balf-a-dozen—were rained 
{a quick auccession upon ber mobile lips—mobile 
after the one claimed. 

Then George Holman releaced her, and, aseist- 
fog her to rive, seb hie face homewarda, 

The rest of the way was pursued in compara- 
tive silence, only broken occasionally by a few 
remarks respecting the various objects~passed on 
the way. 

When the email gate was reached leading up 
the gravel walk towards the pretty villa occu- 

ied by Captain Ashton, George Holman opened 
t, and, extending his hand, said, simply,— 

" Good-night, Nan!” 

"You will come iu, George, and see how Lucy 
has srranged her sea: pinks }’’ 

“Not to-night, thank you. I am not much 
Intereated In flowers, and I must write to uncle 
te-night. The ship sails this day week, Nan. 
Good-night, dear 1” 

Before the girl had time to make any remerk 
upon this last observation he was gone, and she 
was left standing alone, 

As the sound of his firm-treading footsteps 
died away io the distance she leaved her head on 
the topmost bar of the small gate, and mur- 
mured, softly,— 

“] wish I had told him, but I could not; and 
he loving me so well, If it had only been 
Lucy 1” 

And then cther footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching, Nau drew herself up, and ed 
to go withIn; but as she crossed — lawn 
fronting the house she turned. 

A tall figure, carrying itself well, had just 
et the gate—a man's figure, tall aod up- 
right. 

A hob flood of crimson swept over the giri’s 
face asin the gathering twilight she recoguised 
again the stranger of that evening's walk, 


Later on that night, as Nan stood ia her 





mv eemennennsnn———~ 
white dressing-gown, brushing out her raven- 
hued tresses before the glass, her cousin Lucy 
entered, aud stealing softly to her side pub up 
her face to be kissed. 

Nan stooped and Jaid her hot lps against the 
cool cheek presented to her. 

“How you startled me, Lucy! I thought 
everyone was asieep but myself.” 

‘* have been in bed some time, Nan, but I 
could nos sleep,’ y 

‘How was that! Have you been, puauling 
over sea-pinks, dear }” 

A slight tinge of pink crept into Lucy Arden’s 
pale cheeks aa she replied,— 

“ Not that exactly, Nan; but—I was thinking 
of you and--and George, dear.” 

Nan hastily shook tegether all ber tresses, and 
then turned and faced her cousin,  ~ : 

Tears were tn the latter’s eyes Nan noted; so 


she bent down and kissed once again the cool 


ek. 

“ Lucy,” ahe whispered, ‘I can’t talk ib over 
to-night, but leave me now; I: know, and you 
know, that George sails this day week. I musb 
be alone to think which is best to be done; so 
leave me, dear, To-morrow, perhaps, we will 
talk more of this, .. Good-night |” 

Ose more kizs and Lucy Arden returned to 
her room, ‘ 

“Little elmpleton! She loves another girl's 
lover, and yet has not the common decency to 
hide it from that girl!” muttered Nan, as she 
closed the door upon her cousin and returned to 
the soothing task of arranging her luxuriant 


tresses, 

Halt-an-hour later and she lay toasing to and 
fro on her pillow, wet with tears as she struggled 
with her heart—a heart that had thad day gone 
astray from its lawful objects. 

Poor Nan ! 

Her seventeen summers had not fally ripened 
her maiden heart ; aad to Holman had 
been given—-and accepted readily by him—the 
week and almost girlish affection which is so 
totally éifferent for the real love and passion a 
woman's heart is capable of, 

So she was not to be blamed too harahly that 
sumoter night, as ehe tossetl wearledly upon her 
couch with aching head and throbbing pulee, even 
though her thoughts were of another than good- 
hearted, loving George Holman! 


CHAPTER II, 


© Waat! back again, Lester!” 

** Behold me, Dick, and judge for yourself.” 

Tg is the voice of my old friend and fellow- 
artist, but etill I misdoubt me, How about the 
wonderful things to be achieved when Allen 
Lester should be surrounded by the superflaous 
Cornish scenery? Answer me as to that ; but 
tell me not of talent that bas achieved all— 
brown sea-weedy rocks, lichen-covered boulders, 
bold headlands and restless, heaving ocean in 
such an incredibly short space of time as bas in- 
tervened eince the fifteenth! No, no, Allen 
Lester ; other fairies must have been at work 
and rpirited you back amongst us once again at 
such short notice,” 

“Dick, old fellow, cease your jesting, I prey 


* Allen }” questioned the other, vaguely ; but 
the mute query was understood by the one to 
whom addressed. 

The brown eyes gained a hard look, while, 
with » heavy and weary sigh, Allen Lester sank 
back into an easy-chair hia hand 
dejectedly across his manly brow. His com- 

was silent, and continued to puff away 49 
cigar, without pretending to notice hia 
friend, 

For Dick Morton knew only tco-well what ailed 
hia old chum ; knew also that now was not the 
time to speak of what had bappeved, So the 
ove sat and smoked while the other conned and 
struggled with bis grief—whatever it might be. 


And the eummer sun shot its golden rays into - 


the smail studio and lit up the half-fix 

nae resting on the easel. Touched with ite 
Peralshed light the sweet face looking forth from 
the canvas in its half-finished stage. 
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The designer of the eame “ sweebh face” 
glanelng that way between his puffs af his par- 
tially-consumed weed, and noting in one of 
searching some — 9g HE mop anent 
the g and form of the laughing mouth, 
rose, laid down his cigar, and advancing to the 
easel took up a brush and proceeded to make the 
alteration he deemed neces: #0 absorbed did 
he become fu hia criticiam of his work as to grow 
totally oblivious of any presence save his own. 

“That fs more the expression, I think!” he 
P d ad atticats th cietéad die 
paces an ritically the al eatures. 

Tt please. bain Vip bs ‘nee baw ell ennd 
truly rendered was the spirit of laughter, that 
one was tempted for an inetant to imagine the 
whole a reality.. The eyes-—large and biue, too 
—were faithfally rendered, and told well of. the 
imaginary sauciuese and daring their owner was 
capable of, and aleo of the love! 

he sun continued to irradfate the whole with 
his all-powerful rays, and Dick Morton remained 
oom, absorbed in his work of criticising 
and admiring the effect produced by his own 
exertions, 

‘*Good “heavens!” exclaimed a voice at his 
elbow, startling him so as to cause him to let 
fall his wet brush upon the floor. 

“Lester! How you startled me! What is 
the matter? ‘You don’d look yourself at all. 
Have'some brandy, old fellow, and rest on that 
sofa a bit. Heat’s been too much for you in 
this I expect,” 

* 3, Dick; a little brandy will do me 
good. Don’t take any notice of me, but go on 
with your work, I can't tell you yet, You 
underetand 1” 

** Perfestly, Allen,” replied Dick Morton, as 
he bustled about, opening cupboards, and pro- 
ducing bottles and glasses. 

“ Now, help yourself, Allen, and then lie down 
awhile on my sofa, I must go out for an hour 
or 80; bub you won’t mind being left, will you? 
—and then when I return you will feel better, 
and, perhaps, will like to tell me all about it.” 

“Dick, you ares true friend 1” rep’led Allen 
Lester, as he laid bis hand affectionately on his 
me shoulder, ve bent his i eyes upon 

man regarding him so anxiously, 

"We have known each other some time 4 
Allen,” was all the response the other made, and 
then, having seen his visitor fairly settled upon 
the small couch, Dick took up his hat and stick, 
snd went forth {nto the July sunshine, emoking 
as he went, - 

** Poor Allen! How he and I shall ever regret 
the day when first we to go to Brans- 
combe! He for the sorrow fb has since brought 
him, and I that he suffers so! A wasted life, in 
one sense, Poor Allen 1" i “ 


Taree or four hours later and the two artiat- 
friends were agalo together in Dick Morton’s 
cosy little studio, 

Each held fo hie hand ao choles fy eb and 
parc ayy puffing forth dense clouds of fragrant 
smoke, 

Allen Lester had quite recovered himself, and 
waa lounging luxuriously in the easiest chair the 
room possessed ; while opposite to him sat his 
friend and host. . 

“Dick, what did you think had happened 
when you saw me walk, unannounced, into your 
— this aiterzoon without one word of warn- 

4 ”» 

“TI really do nob know well what I did think, 
Allen, I was quite certain I was awful glad to 
see you, old fellow, and as for you, how or why 
you came, I never gave such a matter a thought, 
i knew that you would tell me all that was 
neceasary for me to know, if there were anything 
to be told,” 

"Dick, you are good to me! What should I 
do without such a friend as you?” queried 
Allen Lester, earnestly, as he glanced across 
ab his , mearly enshrouded fn tobacco- 
smoke, ; 

" Listen to me, Allon,” answered the latter. 
“Who was it tha: firat suggested Branscombe 
as @ delightful spot for skete Think of 

anewer to that question, and t you wil) 
cease to marvel at my showing so much Interest 








in your affairs. Cease to marvel, io 4 measure ; 
but, of course, there are other reasons for my so 
doing. Ccla va sans dire, mon ami” 

” let me tell the story over egaln, just as 
it all happened, ‘Will you Meten?” 

‘* Fire away, old fellow, and I am yours.” 

"Io fs five years ago now, Dick, thet you aud 
I agreed to take a tour together. Of course 
eketching wae to be eur amusement, and, conse- 
quently, we had to decide upon some spot where 
scenery was attraction. I sug- 
gested several well-known places, and you-—” 

“Suggested Branscombe,” moodily broke ia 
Allen Lester's listener, 

“And you suggested several az well. Finally, 
after a week's consideration, we decided upon 

to Branscombe, We had two good reasons 
‘or. this decision. Firstly, Branscombe was a 
nice, quiet little place, containing some of Devon- 
shire’s mosb romantic scenery; and, secondly, 
ous were cheup there, Five years ago now! 

7 uncle was alive then, and I had but a slender 
sllowance from him, and you were not the famous 
painter you are now, so these facts prove the 
pith of the second reason. So to Branscombe we 
went, aud found the place all thatan artist’s soul 
could desire, The next morning you did not feel 
quite the thing, so I——" 

* Don’t go on, A‘len. If ig too much for you, 
I can see,” again interrupted his friend. 

“Dick, you promised to Haten ; therefore I 
shall continue. You could not accompany me on 
the first explore, a0 I went alone, taking with me 
all the necessaries for several hours’ sketching. I 
wandered for some distance ; then pitched my 
easel at a little space from a most picturesque bub 
sadly dilapidaved cottage, situated on the extreme 
end of the cliff, and I worked away manfully. 
The sun beat down fn all its strength, and at 
length my’picbure was finished. Then I remem 
bered you—how lonely you must be; 80, hastily 
collecting my traps, I prepared to retrace my 
steps. Bat firs} I must ask for a draught of 
water from the cecupante of the cottage. No 
sooner thought of than done. Ah, Dick, that 
wae the ach that did all the mischief! My knock 
was heard, and the door opened by——-” 

Here Allen Lester paused, re-lit his cigar, 
which had goue out during the narrative, and 
then continued, — , 

“By a girl as beautiful as 2 Hebe. Deeoriba 
her uow 5s she then was, I can’t. For have I not 
since seen all that beauty marred by passion in 
ite worst form? But to me then she was 
perfect, aud I atraightway fell captive to her 
charms, The water she brought to me in a com- 
mon ware mug tasted as nectar when drank in 
her presence. 

Oar first interview was brief; but I contrived 
that many another should follow. She must sit 
to me, and as I drew her perfect form and 
features I learnt the more to idolise the same, 
She told me her bistory, She waz half Spanish, 
half Portugese ; had been saved when the vessel, 
fn which were she and her mother, had been 
dashed to pieces at the foot of the very cliff upon 
which stood her present home, 

The good people there had taken her in, and 
cared for her ever aince that terrible night. I 
listened still more entranced ; and then I asked 
her to become my wife—to leave her kind pro- 
tectors, and come away with me‘to a large city, 
where she would see grander sights, and wear 
finer clothes than she hed ever been acgualnted 
with heretofore. So she consented, I can say 
no more, Dick ; you mus finish,” 

Allen Lester covered his face with his hands, 
while his whole frame shock for a few moments, 

“Allen, Allen!” pleaded his friend, “ why 
will you try yourself so by recailing back all that 
is pagh ? 

i Finish the story,” conceded the other, “ You 
were married to Inez Carey at the small village 
church, and I was best man upon the oc- 
casion. Then you took your bride away; and I 
heard no move of you that dark, rainy No- 
vember night when you suddenly sppeared before 
me here in thie my studio, and told me of what 
had h Your beautiful wife had left you 
for ano 's hovae, and you were heartbroken. 
Since that night we have never, by mutual con- 








vent, mentioned ber name between us, and why 


should we now?” 

" Because I dreamt last night that she sent for 
me. I was obliged to return here, Dick, to 
ascertain if my dream were a reality, Thank: 
Heaven | it is not so,” 

* And now, old: fellow, I think we will say 
good-night to each other. Yes; you are mp 
guest, and you must submit,” said Dick Morton, 
as he rose, and opened the door, and motioned 
his friend towards it, saying meanwhile, “ Go 
to. bed, Allen ; and go to sleep, don’t dream no- 
more horrible things.” 

This was his further advice as he ushered his 
guest into the anug, little room always kept for- 
his use, 

When left alone Allen Lester turned to the 
comfortable louogiog-chair by the window, and, 
sinking into it, gave himself up to deep and pain- - 
ful recollections. 

Suddenly his eye was caught by hisportmanteam 
placed not far off. 

On the top of the same lay the daily psper- 
which he purchased to beguile the time with. 
on his journey up that morning. 

**T don’t remember much of to-day’s news,’” 
he murmured, as he rose, and fetched the paper 
from its resting-place, 

Then reseating himeelf, and opening wide ite 
columns, he commenced to skim the variousitems 
of news. 

Up the first colamn on his right hand, then- 
down—half-way down the second; and the- 
paper dropped. from his fingers, and descended- 
rustling to the floor, 

“Inez Carey dead! Heaven be thanked? 
And now I am free again! I must tell Dick, and 
at once,” 

Bat the exertion of rising followlog the re~ 
action was too much for Allen Lester, and he 
found {t so, With a burst of glad teare he 
threw himeelf, all dressed as he was, upon the 
bed, and sobbed there tears of gratitude and 

ve. 


)°y: 

Gratitude for, and joy at, what! 

The death of Inez Carey! The death of the- 
girl who had brought dishonour and misery upon: 
him in the past. 

And now she was gone from him for ever } 
Gone toa that land from which none can ever 


return to trouble or comfort those they leave 


bebind ! 

-And with this last thought Allen Loater calmed 
hiraself, and composed himself to sleep, Once 
during the night hours that ensued he half-arose 
from his couch, and clenching his fists, murmured: 
in tones of suppressed passion, — 

" Dick, she has dishonoured me and robbed 
me of life itself, and now J hate her, and wieb- 
her dead!” 

Then fell back sgain, and slept peacefully tilt 
another July mora was announced with its eweet 
fresh air and golden sunshine, 

Ab, judge him not! Man is but human! 





CHAPTER IIL 


Back again in Cornwall, 

Nan Ashton and her father had just started* 
off for an expedition across the cliffs. The latter 
was well provided with hammer, chisel, and 
other necsasaries for fossilising, while Nan carried’ 
a basket for the reception of the specimens, - 

‘Glorious view this, Nan!"’ remarked the 
Captain, as he stopped on the very brow of the 
cliff, and let his gaze wander, now eastward, now 
westward. 

“ Splendid 1” replied the girl, as she drew in 
a long breath of the deliciously fresh rea-air. 

Such sea-alr, euch unalloyed ozone, as can- 
only be met with on the Curnizeh consts. And 
then the two. were silent as each regarded the 
beautiful expanse of scenery stretching so far 
ahead. 

Nan's thoughts would recur to the stranger- 
artist, met casually that July evening, and of 
whom she had seen or heard nothing further. 
Aud then came the thought that she was engaged» 
to George Holman, 

Why should she connect the two facts ? 
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Why was ib that when ehe thought of the one 
some fact connected with the other should also 
present iteelf ? 

She did not yet confess the truth to herself, 
but went struggling doubtfully on. A hea 
sigh escaped her unawares as she arrived at t 
point—a sigh which did not pass unnoticed by 
Captain Ashton. 

© George will soon return, Nan?” 

* Yes, papa.” 

"So don’t grieve too much, my. dear, but keep 
up a brave heart. Get plenty to occupy your 
mind, and then time will not seem half so lovg.” 

“ Yes, papa,” the girl again replied, mechani 
cally as it seemed, while a strange, far-off look 
dwelt in her large blue eyes, 

“ Partings are always sad things, and much to 
be avoided,” continued the Captain, as he turned 
away and once more resumed his way, 

Nan stayed yet a moment longer In the same 

lace to give vent to another sigh—heavier than 
be predecessor—and also to wipe away the large 
tear-drops that hadi gathered and were now 
rolling down her face. 

Only for a moment, and then she was herself 


** See, papa | my favourite gulls!” she ex- 
claimed, as a number of those pretty sea-birds 
came in sight, wheeling in and out among the 
big brown rocks beneath the steep cliffs, “ Pretty 
creatures! J wieh I could paint them just as 
they are now,” Nan added, as she watched the 
mnowy-breasted gulls in their gyrations. 

" Some one else has the same wish, evidently, 
Nan,” replied her father, pointing at the came 
time with his stick to a small ledg> a few yards 
down the cliff ahead of them. 

Nan looked, and clearly made out the figure of 
a man seated before an easel. 

“ Who can It be, papa?” 

“ Some artist, my dear.” 

*' Yes, I[know, papa ; but—but I am afraid I 
asked rather a silly question, considering the 
aumber of artiste that visit Sandporth every 
summer,” ‘ 

"Just so. IT think I will go down and see 
what the fellow {s sketching, and whether he 
posseesés much talent of the brueh, You stay 
there a moment, Nan, and look after the things.’’ 

Captain Ashton threw down hammer and 
chisel at Nan’s feet, and then began to make his 
way, by a narrow sloping path, down to the ledge 
where was seated the artist, while Nan threw her- 
self down on the bright crimson heather and 
fixed her gaze seaward, 

Again she thought of her absent lover, and 
again the form of Allen Leater would make iteelf 
present 

“ T wish I could forget him,” she murmured, 
“ Tt seems so wicked to have let George go away 
truating rae stil), and believing that he has 
my love, when all the time I know so well that 

** Nan, Nan!” 

Jb was her father’s voice calling her. 

** Coming,” she replied, in clear tones as she 
rose slowly and made her way to the brow of the 


% 

And then? 

Then her whole frame received a shock, and 
thrilled with the same as her eyes glanced down- 
‘ward and rested on the form and face of Allen 
Lester. He saw her directly, and was at her side 
in an fnatant. 

Raising his hat respectfully with the one band 
he extended the other, and then, without any 
hesitation, but with a glad smile and bright 
rosy blush, put her small fingers forth, and jet 
them rest passively In the clasp of the stranger- 
artist. 

** Nan, my dear,” broke In the Captain’s voice 
from below, ‘ this ls Allen Lester, the son of my 
old friend, and nephew of Squire Barrows of 
Elton Hall,” 

“To the late Squire, Captain Ashton,” cor- 
rected Allen Lester, In a grave tone, as he turned 
aud led Nan to the spot where stood her father. 

* Dead?” 

" Yes, I am grieved to say,” 

* How long since?” 

“ Some three years.” 

“ Ah! Not such an old man as myself?” 





sighed the Captain, as he turned to look at the 
half-finished sketch resting on the easel, while 
Nan, glancing up at Allen » met his gaze 


fall upon her, and found fb necessary to again 
fluzh rosy-red, and to put forth some matter-of- 
fact observation, 


* How I wish I could sketch, Mr, Lester !” 

‘Your old desire, Mies Ashton ; and not yet 
fulfilled.” 

“ And, I am afraid, never will be, Mr. Lester,” 
laughingly replied Nan, as she drew nearer, 
erry ee py, antpeg the picture yeb in a crade 
sta 
** Ab!” she exclaimed, and started back, 
ro What is the matter, Nan?" asked her 


ther. 

“ Nothing, papa |—at least, nob much,” 

* Do like my subject, Miss Ashton?” 
asked Allen Lester. 

I have slwaye fitting through my bealn |” replied 
ve always flit 
Nan, an she folded her little sai ty and rb oe 
" gaze with thoughtful expression upon the 
cture. 

* Like the one you would not describe to me 
the first time I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
Miss Ashton, only a week ago.” 

“Eh! What is that? You have not met my 
daughter before, Lester }'” 

“Yea, Captain Ashton, I had that pleasure 
just a week ago to-day,” 

“ Where, then? And why did you not tell me 
of this, Nan?” , 

The girl opened her llps to answer, but became 
so confused, as she met Allen Lester's brown 
orbs fixed upon her, thad she was obliged to 
desist. 

“TI was out.for a stroll, and eo also was Mics 
Ashton, and we met accidentally ab a small stile 
farther on ; and, as Mies Ashton was seated with 
her face turned fom me, it became necessary that 
I should ask her to atlow me to cross, That is 
the truth, I believe, Mise Ashton 1” 

“Yes,” Nan murmured. Bub her blushes 
came and went, as the recollection of the early 
part of the interview returned vividly to her. 

“Well, well; that is all right, I daresay. 
Adieu, Lester. I must tell you that I shall 
always be very pleased to welcome you at Laurel 
Lodge. Nan will give you some tea every even- 
ing thatd you like to look In, We must not 
interrupt your work any longer now, but, re- 
member, we shall expecd bo cea something of you 
very soou-—eh, Nan ¢”’ 

“Yes, of course, we shall always be glad to 
see Mir. Lester, eapecia'ly »» he ia such a clever 
artist,” reeponded Nau, reatiog another glance 
from her charging blue epee upon Allen Leater. 

“Ts that to be my sole recommendation, Miss 
Ashtun ?”’ questioned the latter, earnestly, as he 
glanced down at the girl. 

Naa blushed, then murmured,— 

‘As yet;’’ then turned away to regain the 
spot where the Captain was busily engaged in 
collecting his scattered property, 

It was with all her usual colour, and witha 
glad, j yous atep, that Nan Ashton pursued her 
way that bright summer momning. 

Tae cie was cast ; and poor George Holman, 
ab that mument steering down the Channel, was 
forgotten by the girl upon whose lips he had 
Hngered his last kiss, and whose form had been 
gathered to his so pasalonately only a day or 
two previously. 

oe * o oa . 

“Te it really for me, Mr. Lester 1” 

“Really for you, Mise Ashton, {f you will 
accept It.” 

“If, Mr. Lester! There is no doubt about the 
matter. Such « beautiful picture! And my 
dear seogall’s just returning to me round the 
headland !” 

They were standing in a little sitting-room, ia 
which were also anelderly lady friend of Nan's 
and her son, an old almirer. They were examin- 
ing some of Allen's pictures, 

* Which do you like beat, Miss Ashton!” 
Allen Lester asked, presently, watching the 
lights and shades refi cred on his companion’s 
fair face. 

*‘ Which ?” queried Nan, reflectively, then 
replied, ‘‘ They are both so very very besatiful, 





and yet I can see a great difference. Yeu, I like 
Wim? mm 


Tae picture was certainly well worth Nan's 
admiration. It was Ia two sections. Upon the 
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the dark headland 

and sunset sky was again pictured the bird, with 
venene but its flight was towards 
ee Gdn tid sue of difference in the 


flushed face and troubled 
“May I hope to be told some day!" Allen 
Lanes aches, hy hae 


8 

They were now alone. Nan’s visitors ha 
discreetly withdrawn, Nac kept ber face still per- 
sistently out of sight, and answered in a volce 
that she tried to make cold and indifferent—but, 
ah ! how she failed ! 

“I really can’t say, Mr. bees Bat I am 
going to be very busy now, so I must send you 
away. I have letters to write, and all 
a awaiting me oud In the 


* When may I come again, Miss Nan?” 

It was the first time that her Christian hame 
had escaped his lips, and he watched eagerly the 
bag of his boldness, 

Yan started, while the warm blood suffused 
neck and face, and do what she would 
prevent it, s pleased look would steal round her 
mouth. One moment, and then the die was 


cast, 

George Holman was quite forgotten for the 

as mur low she gave ber repl — 

“T shall be finished in about an hour's time, 
Mr, Lester, Now! really must go.” 

As she spoke she threw wide open the low 
window,snd stepped forth inté the sunlit and 
flower-decked garden. 

Oae backward look at the man fo the 
small sittisng-room intently watching she 
bestowed ; pu her way hastily to the 
small summer-house; awaiting her, spread forth 
upon a rustic table, were all the necessaries for 
her correspondence, 

Sinking into a seat she laid her round arms 
upon the table, and leant her pretty, raven- 
haired head upon them, and gave way to her 
feellogs, 

Meanwhile Allen Lester was passing oub at 
the gate leading to Laurel Lodge with a bright 
and happy smile upon his handsome face. 

“She will be mine yet,” he murmured to 
himself, a short time later, as he atrolled 
leisurely along the brow of the cliff towards the 
etile where he had first made acquaintance with 
Nan Ashton, : 

‘* Yee,” he reiterated, as he gained the — 
aad, reating both elbows on the topmost bar, 
gazed seawards, 

“Yea, she will yet be mine! And I though? 
once-—-ay, and but such a short tite,.ago-—that 
happiness for me was ever to remain a thing 
of the past ; and now lam free—free to choose 
again, and this time there will be no flaw fa my 
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prige, 
Half-an-hour slipped by, and found Allen 


Lester still in the same positien, and at the 
same spot, totally wrapped up in his own sweet 
thoughts, 
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Arden 
She rem te her cousin’s face closely, and had 


noted for the firat time the heightened colour, 
the brightening eye, and Allen Lester's 


approval, 
And she, too, had been silent, for her own 


Yes, Lucy Arden knew now, when the seas 
rolled between her and the object of her mis- 
placed love, that her heart had gone forth with 
George Holman that morning when he had 
turned en haa Laure! Lodge, waving a bright 
farewell to her as she stood alone at the open 
window, 

. pretend eh ma then, ard va two we 
ut gone at 2 especial desire to 
each other farewell wt upon the cliffs; and 
ehe had followed their figures with a sad and 
longing gare, and then the full recognition of 
thie last had flooded her heart, and caused 
her to seek hastily her own room, where, in 
secret, and alone with the pale moonlight, and 
distant sea murmuring, she might indulge in 
grief, and learn to conquer her love; but her 
maiden heart was wilful, and its love would have 
sway ; so that, as the dsys passed by, and she 
noted the constant meetings between Nan and 
Allen Leater—noted also how these meetings 
were a source of infinite pleasure to the pair she 
watched, 

Then all her love for the abeent one returned. 

So the time slipped by. The day has arrived 
when Allen Lester has decided to test his fate, 
and before night fell to determine hie lot, 

So, as he leaned against the stile, his brain was 
busy weaving bright dreams and fancies for the 
future, when his lonely heart should be com- 
forted, the dark stream of the bitter past be 
swallowed up In the bright waters of the happy 
present. Thus he dreamt away the hour that 
Nan had stipulated should be spent by her in 
writing her letters. 





CHAPTER IY. 


“I Hors I am not returned too soor, Miss 
Nan?” he questioned, as he stood just within 
the summer-house, and let his brown eyes rest 
admiringly on the flushed face bending over the 
plain white sheet of note-paper, upon which, as 
yet, the pen had not traced ite inky characters, 

Nan started, glanced up at the handsome face 
of the man In the doorway, then down at the 
white curface spread before her, but answered 
not a word, 

_ repeated his”question, still smflicg cour- 
teoualy, 

The girl still hesitated, then pointed with her 
pen to the page before her. 

“Don’t tell me that you have not yet com- 


menced, Mise Nan |” 

“Tam afrald that I must confess such is uf 

case, Mr, Lester,” she replied, blushing, and tof- 

ns nervously with the pen she held In her 
ere 


gers, 

“Never mind, Miss Nan, It is too bad to 
waste a whole summer morning on one’s cor- 
respondence, however Interesting {t may be. 
Come away with me to your favourite spot ; I 





but just returned from it, and I can assure 
clal headland looks glorious this 
ou come, Miss Nan, and leave 


a 
bag 


one #0 very interesting and in- 


tienily and heard him out, her 
ure when he 
mpanying im to her own 
Then, as she felt the 
80 earnestly upon her, she 
@ One wee glance up at the 
hose tones were sounding so 
ear—one wee swift glance, 
no more. 
arms on the table she jet her head 
m, end there fell on Alien Lester's 
of faint sobbing. 
“ Mise Ashton; Nan, what is {t?"” he asked, 
a on a level with the 
s. 
Silence intervened for a few instants, while the 
faint sobbing still continued. 
"My dear little Nan, I can’t bear to see you 
like this, Let me know the cause of your grief 
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and give me the %§ to comfort you. My 
little Nan, I would all I possess to be able 
to dry these 


Tne manly hand wandered to the pretty raven- 
hued head, and stroked fondly and gently the 
allky tresses, 

The girl started at the touch, and rising from 
her chair confronted Allen Lester with flashed 
and tear-stained face, 

“ Please go and leave me, Mr, Lester. I have 
been very wrong, I know, but—but I thought 

‘ou knew.” 

“Thought I knew what, Miss Nan 1” 

“That—oh ! Mr, Lester, I can’t tell you, and 
yet you ought to know!” cried poor Nan, as she 
leant againet the wooden framework of the 
arbour, and covered her face with her hands. 

Allen Lester drew nearer to her, and with 
quick, eager tones and pale, agitated face asked, — 

“Tell me all that I ought to know, Miss Nan. 
For Heaven's sake do not keep me in sus ! 
I could nob bear it from*one whom I loved 
20——~—"" v 

“Stop ! oh, please stay, Mr. Lester!” pleaded 
the girl, holding out both her hands towards her 
companion, 

He took the slender fingers In hie hands, and 
bending forward whispered low,— 

“Nan, my darling, tell me quickly why I may 
not confeas to you that I love you.” 

A shudder ed the girl's slight frame, and 
she hesitated to reply. Again her companion 
seemed about to speak when, at the mute piead- 
ing and foreboding plainly depicted on her face, 
the words died away unuttered, and only the 
love-light in his brown eyes told the tale bis 
mouth would fain have uttered, Then Nan 
spoke slowly, but in so low a tone that Allen 
Lester wae obliged to bend bis head still nearer 
to catch the accente, 

“Mr, Lester, you must not speak to me of 

‘our love, because it would be wrong of me to 
ten to it. Very wrong.” 

6s Why ? » 

“ Because I am already engaged to another,” 

Then he staggered away from her, throwing 
the slender fingers from his chest rudely, and, 
steadying himself against the table he murmured 
out,— ~~ 

“Why was I not told this before?” and then 
he seemed to recollect something, 

Drawing himself up, and fixing his dark eyes 
upon the girl standing before him with drooping 
head and sad expression, he said,—- 

“ Mies Ashton, of course it would be wrong of 
you and dishonourable of me to speak of love 
between us two, but will you forgive me if I put 
one pager to you? and will you promise to 
give it a true answer?” 

Nan bowed her head alightly, and Allen Lester 
continued, — 

“ Miss Ashton, Nan, do you love this man to 
whom you say you are engaged }” 

"Mr, Lester,” began the girl, in indignant 
tones, but was stopped by her companion, who, 
taking one of her hands in his, coutinued In deep, 
earnest toner, — 


affairs as letters? Is. 





“Nay, do not be angry with me, little Nan. 

I know full well, and so do you, that we love one 
another. I know it well, and I pity that other 
—-the one to whom you are engaged, for I know 
oF alone! yes, mine alone, 


The tears fell thickly from Nan Ashton’e 
deep blue eyes as she stood with bowed head 
before the man who loved her beat, and to whom 
she had unconsciously given the wealth of love 
that should have been George Holman’s; and 
Allen Lester continued to clasp her slender 

rs in his, and to gaze entranced, with sad 
and longing look, upon the pretty bowed head 
and tear-s face. ; 

“Nan, little Nan!'' came once again from 
his lips, and then the girl remembered 

“Oh ! let me go, Mr, Lester. Let me go,” she 


And your letter, Nan?” 

"TI shall never write that now, Mr, Lester.” 

“Not the one you intended, Nan, bat 
another?” 

"JY don’t know yet,'’ hesftatingly and biash- 
ingly replied the girl, letting her head droop still 
ower, 


But the true, the hesitating reply satisfied her 
listener. Releasing the little hands from the 
grasp in which he had hitherto held them, Allen 
Lester retreated a few steps from his com- 
—— lifting his hat, said, slowly and 
6 eng 

“ Farewell for the present, Miss Ashton. I 
am going away farther down the coast, and shall 
be absent a few weeke, but when I return per- 
haps I may be allowed to call again—if you have 
written your letter.’’ 

Silence for a minute, while Allen stood, hat 


in hand, regarding with anxious gaze the girl he 
loved 


“TI have told you I can never write the letter 
I had intended ; but I must write another, I 
suppose, If it is written——-” 

Bat you will write?” broke in the man’s 
voice, 

“T will try,” Nan murmured, softly. Then 
added, “I shall visit the stile on the cliffs often 
in the coming weeks,” 

“Thank you, Miss Ashton. Now I will once 
more say farewell, and look forward to our next 
mesting,’ and then he was fairly gone; and Nan 
was alone. 

~Gathering up papers, pen, and ink, she re- 
turned with slow, thoughtful steps to the house, 
There, pleading a severe headache to her cousin, 
ahe sought refuge in her own chamber, and fo 
its solitude and seclusion rehearzed, {In her mind, 
the events of the past few hours. 

“What must I dof” she questioned of her- 
self, as she sat with flushed face and nervous 
fiogers, thinking over her late interview with 
Allen Lester--with the man she loved so truly, 
for she did not attempt any concealment of the 
fact; only was puzzled how to act, 

A letter must be written to the one beyond 
the seas— the one who had gone away trusting 
her so implicitly ; and she had deceived him to 
the last !~-had let him depart in silence, when 
a few words had told that all; and she had felt 
she could not utter them. And now they must 
be written, and that soon. 

So during the long, by | hours that followed 
Nan Ashton sat alone In her room, and, with 
flushed face and dishevelled locks, gave herself 
up to the task of inditing the letter that would 
bear to George Holman the welcome truth that 
he was freed from any engagement to the girl ho 
loved so dearly. 

Five o'clock was atriking by the clock !n the 
hall as Nan once again descended, and entered 
the sitting-roora, Her cousin Lucy was there 
alone, 

“T hope your head {s better now, Nan dear ?” 
the latter said, 

“Much better, dear, thank you. I have been 
writing letters, and that is alwaye # source of 
trouble to me,” 

Lucy Arden gianced quickly and keenly at her 
cousin, 

“ Not always, Nan, surely ?” she corrected, 

“Yes, always, Luey; aud more particularly 
than ever to-day. For I—Lucy, George Holman 
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de nothing to me now, and you love him, r| 
know,” 
"Nan |” exclaimed Lucy, wlth crimson face, 
“Lucy, ib ts perfectly true, Something that 
‘happened when I was in the harbour his morn- 
ing decided me, AndI have written the letter, 
aud by-and-by I shall go out and post it, Don’t 
tell anyone jast yet. I shall tell papa myself, 
and then nothing further need be said.” 
‘On, Nan, George will be so vexed!” sobbed 
“Lacy. : 
“T can’t help it, Lucy. It would be cruel and 
wicked of me to let him still go on thinking that 
I care for him when I really do not, And, 
“Lucy, some day he may find another to take my 
place, or who will bring him more love than I 
ever have. So dry your tears, and let us be 
cheerful, Here is papa coming up the lawn.” 


€ * * ” 


"Nan, to morrow will be our wedding-day |” 
"* Yes, Allen,’/faintly replied Nan Ashton, as 
: = turned a radiant face towards the man at her 
side, 

“Yos,” continued Alien Lester, in a reflective 
tone, a8 he bent his gaze seaward, while a con- 
tented and satisfied expression stole over his face, 
“Yes, little Nan, to-morrow fe our wedding-day 
—-yours and mine, little Nan! And I shall be so 
proud, so happy, when I hold your hand in mine, 
aud listen to the sacred words that are to bind 
a4 to one another ‘till death do us part.” Itisa 
esrfous time in our lives, but, thank Heaven! we 
can trast each other thoroughly. Is it not so, 

wdear }” 

‘* Allen, I truet you, and nothing should ever 
abake my faith.” 

“Nothiog, Nan? Supposing that even upon 
your very wedding-morn I were to fail you, could 
you love and trust me atili?” 

The tears rushed guickiy into the girl’s deep 
clue eyes, aa she clung still more tightly and 
closely to the strong arm upon which her fingers 
were resting. But no sound escaped her gmall, 
ced lips as she reflected, for a single instant, upon 
the horrible thought of what she should do, 

iould her lover’s words by chance be fulfilled, 
iTe--Allen—to forsake her on themorrow! No! 
euch a thing could never be true, and she would 
at once dismies the idea, 

So, raising her tear-filled eyes to the dark 
brown ones regarding her so earnestly and 
anxiously, she replied, eagerly, — 

“Oh! Allen, such a test of faith will never be 
maine! For to-morrow is our wedding-day.” 

“I know it, little Nan, and I rejoice in the 
thought. But etill, dear, let me hear from your 

ps thad you would really trust and love me, 
even though I were missing to-morrow morning.” 

“ Allen, it is crael, and unkind of you to fill 
vay mind with such sad snd dreadful thoughts 
on thie eve of our wedding-day. Surely you 
soow Liove you with all my heart—aye, love 
you aa life itself!” came the passionate reply, 

‘My own little Nan!” murmured the man, 
Vending low to. kiss the quivering lips, “My 
own little Nan{” be repeated, in fond caressing 
tones, ‘fam sorry if I have vexed you, but-— 
ib, Nan, Nan 1.1 have had so much to contend with 
fn the past.that I feel I shall not be contented 
till T have your answer.” 

‘GAdion, if you were to forsake me now, this 
worent, [ should still continue to love and trust 
you. Sill, Tcou'd not. help myself, for,oh, Allen ! 
I love se very, very. dearly |” 

‘Thank Heaven, little Nan! I wil) never put 
your faith and love to. the terrible test, uniesa 
Hate compels me to do sol” replied Alien 
Lester, bending agsin.low to kiss the face so near 
hie, 

It wae the hour of sunset, and Allen Lester and 
Nan Ashton were watching the great lumiuary 
as he sank jower and lower in the western sky-— 
watching the ever-changing shades of crimson and 
gold, as sm | stood, side by side, at the stile, 

where they first ronde acquaintance. And on the 


morrow they were to etand side by cide and hand 
{on hand in the emall church at Sandporth, and 
cvegiater the sacred vows which were to bind them 
to each other for life. 

And Allen Lester's heart was {ull of a deep joy, 





a6 be reflected on a bitter past and looked forward 





to the bright future with Its wealth of love and 
contentment, which was to be his when Nan 
Achton wae his bride—looked forward to it all, 
and, with love-clouded eyes, saw not the advancing 
form of the dark Fate that was even now dogging 
his footateps ! 

And Nan, too, looked forward to the morrow 
when ehe should become Allen Lester's bride. 
Her face caught the crimson glow of the distant 
sunset as she stocd there and glanced ab the bold 
headland to her right, 

‘Little Nav, I shall always remember this 
evening,” whiepered her lover, and he sighed as 
he spoke ; as'igh full of deep contentment aud 
satisfied desire. 

“And so shall I,” his companion repiled, 
Jetting her geze rove from bold headland to 
heaving ocean, from restless sea to brown ocean, 
and then back again to her lover's face. 

A few more moments of cilent admiration of 
the scene, and then, as the sun disappeared foto 
the sea of crimson and gold, the two turned and 
pursued their homeward way across the heather- 
robed cliff, 

An hour later and Allen Lester entered bis 
sitting-room at his lodgings. Fiinging wide the 
window he seated himeclf at it, and, lighting a 
cigar, prepared for s quiet smoke, 

‘ Dear little Nan!” he murmured between 
the puffe of his fragrant cigar, ‘I sbell never 
doubt your love and trust in me now! Never!” 

And then there came a modest} tap at the 
door and his landlady entered, 

‘A telegram for you, please, air,” 

‘© Thank you, Mra. Brown, Will you bring a 
light, please?” answered Allen Lester; and 
then he carelessly placed the yellow envelope on 
the table at his side, and continued his smoking, 
all unconsclous of what awaited him. 

Lights were brought him, but still he smoked 
on, ruminating still on the happiness and bright- 
ness of the future! P 

The cruel harbinger of sorrow_and despair lay 
neglected close by ! 

A light crimson rose was nodding in the sof, 
summer breeze, and flaunting ita sweeb-scented 
petals just within his grasp. He put forth his 
band and plucked {t. 

“ How well it would look amid little Nan’s 
raven-hued treeses 1" he murmured, holding the 
dainty flower in his fingers, and noting the su- 
perb hue of its petals, 

His mind was still full to overflowing with 
thenghts, bright and tender, of the fair maiden 
so soon to be his, while the soft light fell athward 
the yellow missive at his elbow, and seemed to 
bring {t forth Into faller, bolder relef. Swing- 
ing his head slightly on one side, the better to 
adralre the rich bloom on the deep-hearted rove, 
bis eye waa attracted by the envelope. He 
atared slightly, while 9 deep flush overs; hia 
manly features. For the sight of eame 
brought back clearly to his memory when and 
where he had last seen 9 similar missive. Hig 
geza was fascinated by It, and as he regarded the 
same with wide, staring eyes, memory, with her 
indelible ink, sketched the scene, for him in bold 
black characters, that had nothing of softness 
about them-—sketched che scene of the past, 
which he would fain have forgotten for ever !— 
would have cast far from bim on this the eve of 
his second wedding-day. 

Bat memory was inexorable, and the scenes 
and events of the pasb came again before his 


| mind’s eye | 


And then he picked up the dreadful thing, and 
slowly opened it, 

One glance at the few pencilled words was 
eufficient, All the cruel imaginings were real- 
ised them ; and he must go away at ones! Go 
away by that evening's mail, and leave the girl 
who was to have been made his bride on the 
morrow! Leave her with no explanation, but 
simply with a few pleading and beseeching words 
to ask and implore her to be true to him stil— 
true to him till he could again claim her ! 

And yet, wae it right of him, to ask this 
much of her? Yes! For had she not herself 
declared that nothing could destroy her love for 
and trust In him ? 

Therefore he decided, aud let the few, earnest 
words of deep pleading go theic way. Then he 





slowly and, as in a dream, put together his few 
things and to start upon bis journey. 

Six hours later and he eat alone in a 
class compartment, with noue to bear him com- 

y but his own sad re and was 
whirled away towards the great city, where 
lived his friend and adviser, Dick Morton, 

And Nan Ashton! 

She received the few pencilled words which 
told her of her lover’s departure as she was en- 
gaged In arranging the lovely blossoms for the 

ecoraiion of to-morrow’s breakfast- nite 

Smilingly, and with a bright, expectant lock 
on her fair, flushed face, she opened the tiny 
note and prepared to peruse her lover's last fond 


But as she read on the smile faded, from her 
face; the t carmine of her cheek suddenly 
changed to ashen hue, and with a mournful ory 
of * A'len, my love! my love! come - to 
me |” she {ell seuseless to the floor. a 


“T have come as you requested.” . 

“Ah! Iam glad I sent for pee Lam 
your wife atill, you know, aud I thought ft right 
that you should know I was ill, Besides, you 
know, it would have been such a terrible thing 
for that poor young girl to have learnt that her 
marriage was not lawful !” 

**Don’s mention ber name!” almost fiercely 
cried Allen Lester, as his face darkened. 

His companion tossed her head scornfully u 
her pillow, and then, witha harsh laugh, repli 
while she fixed her large black eyes upon her 
husband's face, and watched, almost fiendishly, 
the changing expression thereon. 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter whether I do or not. 
My words can’t hurt her, Srili I am gladI 
saved her from sorrow. Poor little Nan 
Ashton |" 

“Woman! will you cease to speek of her?” 
thundered forth Allen Lester, 

Again the defiant motion of the sick woman's 
head ; again the mocking laugh, as still her eyes 
kept their watch, her husband spoke. 

‘+I came here at your request, and, if you 
wish your request fulfilled, beware how you trifle 
with me |” " 

At my request ?” echoed the woman, “ Ab, 
yes, Lreuember. They sent you a telegram and 
I—I—worded ft. So I did, Cuan you remember 
the actual words, Allen ?” 

"Not the actual words, but I can give their 
substance {f you require lt. You were dying and 
you needed my forgivenese, and I am here.” 

A burst of harsh laughter proceeded from the 
sick woman as Allen Lester concluded, 

“Ah! that is how I put it, I remember now. 
Now Jet me read the telegram as I actually sent 
it, siuce I have deceived you aufficiently : 
‘I am starving, aud I need your money! 
Ay, that is what I sent, Allen Lester! But it 
doesn’t matter, you have rather eased me, and 
dene me good, I think. And now you can give 
rae the money, and then go back to that other 
girl and ask her to wait a little longer, The 
doctor says I can’t last much longer, so I shal! 
not come between you for any great while. Come, 
how much money are you going to let me have? 
I owe a good bib to the landlady, and then there 
is the doctor and a heap of others to be paid. 

Thero was somewhat of pleading in the hareh 
tones as the woman noted, with her keen black 
eyes, the ominous frown darkening her husband’s 
countenance. For one brief fostant she fearea 
lest he might leave her there to starve and die 
without the necessaries that would alleviate the 
Inteose pain she was suffering, But the nex: 
moment her fears vanished, and egain her scorn- 
ful laugh broke forth as she clutched, with 
trembling fingers, at the golden sovereigns Allen 
Lester drew from his pocket aud flung down on 
the counterpane, 

" One—two—three—four. Ab! I.can’t count 
them |” she exclaimed in tired accente. “ 

"There are exactly twenty, and if they are not 
enongh I can let you have more. . This much I 
will do for you, but-——” 

“You willstay no longer by me, Allen Lester! . 
Then you may go! I donot want you. I have 
given you two great shocks in your lifetime; sy, 
more than two! You thongut I waa cead, an 
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so you made love to yonder pretty maiden, and 
then jast on the eve of your happiness, I 
appeared once more! Well, I am sorry for it 
all now, and you can forgive me ff you like.” 
“Notnow, Later on, perhaps!" 
* As you like, You cau write it it you would 
his companion. Then added, as 


ue 


wor é 

Rr thus, with pa last spn Be her hus- 
"a forgiveness in her eare, spirit departed, 

aud Allen Lester was free to think egala of his 
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CHAPTER VY. 
Uy Nan! ”» 


oy al et 

“My child, fretting will do no good, Come 
-out with me, dear, and let the sight ol the grand, 
bold headlands read to you a lesson of patience 


and strength,” 

Five weeks had eince the fatal missive 
had been deli to Nan Ashton, as she waa 
‘busy amid the foir and fragrant children of 
‘Nature that were to be to herand those around 
her the outward signs of the great happiness and 
purity which were to solemnise the day u 
oar: she would plight her troth to Allen 

ter. 


Five long dreary weeks, with ne’er a gleam of 
inward sunshine to redeem their intense greyners 
and weariness, 


For no second missive had arrived to condemu 
or extenuate that first fatal one-—fatal as regards 
the blow it desit the beppiness. of our heroine. 
In ita stead had arrived 1 long, pleading letter 
from George Holman-—a letter which brought 
the tears to Nan Ashton’s eyes, aa she real- 
ised, loving another as she did, how much and 
intensely another loved hor—but vaialy. 

Five weeks which had served to chase the 
roses from Nan Ashton’s cheeks, and to take. all 
~~ elasticity from-her usually light and bucyaat 
atep, 

Still she did not despair—did nob for one 
moment doubt her lover’s truth and love ; but 
firm\y believed that some day he would return 
to claim her, and then all the mystery would be 
cleared up. For the few words sent her on her 
eupposed bridal eve had told ber nothing of the 
ee that had led to her lover’s desertion of 

er. am ca 

Yet still, notwithstanding all, she was faithful 
to the man for whose sake she had set aside and 
a sear love, 

e evening was a ht one, towarda 
of Septuaher ma da — 

Nan and her father were sitting, after an 
early tea, in the Httle sitting-room, with ite 
windows looking into the rn and Nan, as 
her father spoke, glanced instinctively away to 
the little brown su -house in the distance, 
and thought of thang, not 20 many weeks 








when | e bad been with her, and had begged 
to leave her letters and come forth with 


him. 

Then the Captain spoke again. 

“Nan, my child, leave off dreaming over the 
past, and come out with me into the glorious 

escent! The wind has beeu so high all day 
that Iam sure the waves must be coming 
in with grand foam-covered crests—and bow 


g 


‘they must be dashivg against the brown rocks 


under the ‘ 1’ Tam afraid my little girl 
is forgetting all the delight she used to ex- 
perience in witnessing the grand Cornish scenery. 
And I myself want o draught of the pure sea 
air, Somehow I do not feel s0 strong to-night 


‘os [ might. Ah! the.cares and worries of thie 
lite age one terribly, But { see how it is, 


~ sma de have lost all interest fo our walks 

The low tone and « certain touching pathos 
roused the girl. 

* Oh! no, papa; that Iam sure I never can! 
T will put on rhe ihrnce ab once, and come out 
with you. then I shall be able to geb some 
roo's of the sea-pink for Lacy. She asked for 
some when she wrote yesterdey, I shall not be 
ron ot 6 ‘hur N d 

fa no “y, Nav, my dear,” 
replied the tel, as hé arose, laid down pipe 
and paper, and went forth Into the small hall to 
equip hisoself for the walk. 

**T must tell her sooner or Jater—and the 
sight of cliff and wave will give me coursge, 
Poor little 
self, as he took his stick from the stand,”  ** 

Half-an-hour later and the fether and 
daughter stood on the brink of the steep gray 
cliff; and watched how the. ever restleas ocean 
dashed iteelf in vain fury against the brown sea- 
weedy rocks, while the’ starting rays of the 
western eun fell athwart the fairy-like sheets of 
spray that rose high above the angry waves, and 
dressed them in prismatic hues. 

“How beautiful it all is, papa, dear!” ex- 
claimed Nan, as she leant forward and gazed 
with wide-opened eyes at the scene before her. 

“Magnificent!” emphatically replied the 
Captain; then cleared bis voice, as though to 
add more, glanced at his daughter, and then 
turned his gaze once more seaward, 

Then silence fell while both were busy with 
hi and her own special mueings. 

Nan’s, needless to say, were with the absent 
lover ; while her father’s were of a grave and 
serious nature, evidently, Fur as Nan glanced 
up at him, when turning away from the scene 
before her, she was struck by the careworn 
so and grey, ashen pallor thai overshadowed 

is face. 

“Popa! what is the matter?” she exclaimed. 

“Tn, my child?” the Captain replied ; and 
the words came as though from one roused fcom 
a dream, 

"Papa, you are nob well! We had better 
return ab once, And, see, the sun haa dis- 
appeared! I think we are going to have a 
storm }” ; 

“'Yes—yes, Nan; a storm! Poor little girl! 
She has had trouble enough—and now a fresh 
trial awaits her |”. 

"Oh! papa, what fs it? Do tell me!” pleaded 
Nan, now thoroughly frightened. 

*' Not now, my child, not now. Walt till we 
get home, feel very ticed, Nan, Give me 
your arm, child.” 

And so with tottering and weak steps, the 
Captain retraced slowly, and with apparent 
difficulty, the path that he had trodden firmly 
but a short time previously, 

Home was reached at length, and then he 
further added to his daughter's anxiety by 
declaring that he was too fatigued for his usual 
evening pipe, and that he must at once retire to 
his room ; then again, a little later on, and he 
expressed a desire to see the doctor, 

The latter came and looked very grave 
— when Nan questioned him respecting her 
ather, 

“Much the matter, Mics Ashton?” he re- 

ted, ss he took her hand and led her back 

to the sitting-room from whence she had 
emerged to hear his verdict, “Now, sit down 


girl!” mattered the Captain to him. 
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here, and remember there is always bepe for all 
in this world.” 

"Oh ! Dr. Worth, please tell me the truth at 
once 1” pleaded Nan, looking up tearfully ab the 
kind but grave face bending over her, as she 
was gently, but forcibly, placed fn an easy- 


chair, 

** Yeu, I will tell you the truth, Mive Ashton, 
bub remember we must still hope that to-morrow 
may find your father much better. He has been 
too auxlous lately respecting somes money-matters, 
he tells me, aud the worry bss brought on « 
slight weakness of the heart.” 

“ But that ts very serious and dangerous, Dr. 
Worth?” 

“Sometimes, Miss Ashton, Still, we must 
hope. I look to yon to be calmand cheerful, and 
nob on apy account to let your father see you 
fretting. You will try, I know, Mies Ashton. 
Now I must be going, as I bave another patient 
to visit. Shall give & look in again the first thing 
to-morrow morning, and hope to find the Captain 
much better, I will send up some drope, which 
you must administer at the times specified, Good 
evening, Miss Ashton, and remember and ba 
cheerful when with your father.” 

Taking Nan’s small hand within his own, Dr. 
Worth-pressed ib in compassionate silence, and 
then quitted the room, 

When the hall door had closed behind him 
he muttered, as he walked down the gravel 


. Boor 1} What o trial for her! and so 
young and eo pretty! Ab, weil! I must do 
my best to make a provision for my little 
ones,” 

And Nant 

She remained sitting where the doctor had ieft 
her, with bowed head and clasped hands, while 
ever and anon the large tears fell on bo the pretty 
light dresa she wore, 

Thicker and faster came the drops from the 
wide-opened blue eyes, as she sat there wrapt in 
her own sorrowful thoughts. 

Then a slight sound from theroom above—her 
father’s bed-charaber—aroused her. Arising, che 
slowly dried her eyes, smoothed her ruffled hair, 
and with soft and light footsteps ascended to her 
father’s room, 

“Nan }” 

"Tam here, paps, dear.” 

«Come nearer, child, Bring that chair and 
place ib here so that I can see your face, Ah!” 
continued the Captaia,as Nan obeyed, and with 
& forced amile seated herself where the light from 
the small lamp on the neighbouring table fell ful 
upon her face, “that is my good, courageous 
little Nan! My child, have you seen and spoken 
to the doctor ¢” 

“ Yea, papa.” 

The girl’s lips quivered, 

“ And what does he ssyi” whispered the 
Captain, as he raised himself slightly upon cus 
elbow, 

Nan started ; theu, remembering the doctor's 
Inet injunction, emiled feebly and made reply ia 
as cheerful a tone as she could assume,-— 

" He said you were nob to worry about avy- 
thing, as worry was a bad thing for us ali,’ 
replied Nan, in what she considered a satistactory 
manner, 

But the word ‘ worry” was eufficlent for the 
sick man, 

‘ Ah! yes, [remember now. Nan, my child, 
I shall not be with you much longer.” . 

" Oh, papa!” exclaimed the girl, as she clasped 
her hands tightly together to repress the sobs 
that she longed to give vent to, 

“ No, my child, I feel my time has come and [ 
must eubmit, I have worried very much lately, 
and it ie that that hae made me ill ;not that Iam 
sorry to go, but, Nan, I cannot leave you Inde- 
pendent, as I had hoped, No, I have been un- 
fortunate with the investment of my own private 

operty, and for the last few months have only 

ad my pension to depend upon, so that my 
child will be penniless, or nearly so, at her father’s 
death. Iam very sorry, Nan. I had hoped to 
have done well for you.’” 

“Oh, papa, please don’t trouble about met 
Dr. Worth said you were not to worry aboud 
business matters, or you would be quite fl}, se 
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please do not think any more about money, 
Shall I fetch the paper and read to you!” 

‘Yes, you may fetch it, Nan,” quietly replied 
the Captain, 

Nan rose and hastened downstairs, where she 
relieved her strained and pent-up feelings by a 
good fit of weeping. Then, paper in hand, she 
once more ascended to her father’s room. 

‘Now, papa, what shall] read?” she cheer- 
fully asked. 

"My child, put the paper aside, I shall soon 


have done with ali that concerns this world. Pat | 


the paper away and come near to me, my child. 
The room is growing very dark.” 

And then the girl broke down utterly. For- 
getting all the doctor’s injunctions she flung her- 
eelf down upon her knees at her father’s bedside, 
while her whole frame shook violently with her 
soba, 

** Nan,” gently spoke her father, 

She repiied not, 

“Nan, we have but a few minutes longer to- 
gether, child, Do not sadden them by an excess 
of weeping. Dry your eyes, and listen to me.” 

"Oh, papa, do not leave me yet!” sobbed 
poor Nan, partially obeying her father’s command, 
and lifting her tear-stained face to bis. 

‘* My child, when Death calls no man may say 
him nay,” sadly replied the Captain. Then 
added, ‘ Nan, have you heard from him?” 

** Not since that night, papa,” 

‘And George, Nan }.” 

“He has written, papa,” 

‘* And what does he say, child?” 

Nar hesitated. 

“There, never mind telling me, Nan. I know 
he rust be disappointed, and so am I, Nan. 
My child, do you not think {t would be wiser to 
send him « few lines telling him that you have 
reconsidered }”’ 

"Oh, papa, you do nob know how I love Alien 
Lester |” 

“But, think, Nan, he may never return to 
you, and then a few short hours—nay, minutes 





NAN ASHTON THREW HERSELF DOWN ON THE HEATHER AND FIXED HER GAZE SEAWARD, 


even—and you will have no home but Lucy’s to 
go to,’ urged the sick man, . 

" Papa, I could nob give up Allen Lester, I 
shall always love him, even though he never re- 
turn to me,” 

"Well, well, Nan, it muet be as you will, I 
suppose,” horriedly replied the Captain. 

And then he sank back upon his pillow, and 
closed his eyes. Nan watched breathlessly for a 
few seconds, then whispered,— 

“ Paps, shall I send for Dr. Worth?” 

“No, no, Nan. It would be useless, I have 
done with doctors altogether. Just put your 
hand in mine, child, and then I think I shall go 
to sleep.” 

Nan obeyed, and so through the long, weary 
hours she knelt, her hand clasped In her father’s 
—kneJt on thue, watching him till, tired and 
worn-out, nature. asserted its own rights, and 
sleep overcame her—a dull, heavy sleep, of sorrow’s 
own sending, from which she was sroused hours 
later by the kind touch of the doctor. 

* How is papa, Dr. Worth!” she questioned, 
as she was being gently led from the room. 

“Come away with me,” was the gentle reply, 
and theo Nan Ashton knew that she was indeed 
fatherlese. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“An, Holmen! Is that you?” 

“' My very own self is before you, Mathers,” 

“Well, 1] must say I don’: think China has 
done much for you, my boy.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Why, everything. You are looking more like 
& ghost than anything else, Don’t speak much 
for the ‘grub’ over yonder. For my part I pre- 
fer the roast beef of Old England. "t I look 
as though I rather appreciated the good things of 
this life, my boy?” 

‘Rather |” exclaimed George Holman, as be 
contemplated with amused countenance the rubi- 





cund visage and decidedly rounded figure of bio 
friend 


But the smile soon died away, and a sad look 
soon replaced it. His friend was quick to note 
the same. 

** I tell you what it {s, Holman,” the latter con- 
tinued." Thereis something decidedly wrong with 
you, Comehome with me, enemy Is just going 
the half-hour ; in exactly thirty minutes more 
alt down to my solitary dinner. Why should not 
you share it if you have nothing better to do? 
Come on! I can promise you some first-rate 
sherry, and then we can have a chat over old 
times, when you and I were ab old Bateson’s 
together. Regular old screw he wae, to be sure. 
Come, don’t stand still _ Indecision, but say yes 
or no to my proposition ?” 

George idea hesitated yet another moment ; 
then, seizing the anxiety depicted on his friend’s 
face, he placed his hand upon the latter’s shoulder, 
and replied in the affirmative, 

“That fe right, my boy. Now, you will see 
how much better you will feelin every respect, 
after an hour or two of my society!’ remarked 
young Mathers, as he triumphantly led his com- 
panion up one street and down another, till his 
own private apartments were reached, 

An hour or so later, and the two were com- 
fortably settled, with decanter, glasses, and 


cf 
‘Then, es the first puffs arose from George 
Holman’s cigar, his friend broke forth — 
“Now, Holman, if you have no ob I 
should like a sketch of your life and doings since 
and I chummed together at Brick House. 
Row commence, and, remember, you have an 
excellent listener. ie oars 
(Continued on page 352.) 








A Rossian admiral bas invented an ice-plovgb, 


capable of breaking through ice from twelve to 
twenty inches thick. 
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THE GARDENERS DAUGHTER. 


—i0— 
CHAPTER IIl.—(continucd,) 


“ Tax Count stayed for fully two months, and 
there was not a word of Mr, Clande coming back, 
when all of a sudden, one winter’s afternoon, 
Thomas Cott, the butler, came down in a great 
state of mind, and said, — 

"* Mr, Claude has come back, and won’t there 
be ructions upstafrs! I took Madame her 
chocolate half-an-hour ago {n the blue dressing- 
room, and there was the Count a lying at her feet 
reading poetry or some French rubbish.’ 

" They all expected that there would be great 
work again, but there was nota sound. Many 
8 time I heard her mother tell the tale. They 
all stole out into the kitchen passage to Meten, 
and there was not a sound, bub then the cross 
loors were shut, and they were double oak, 
with green baize on both eldes. There was 
bof & move or a voice, and they all got tired 
of waiting, and went back to the kitchen, and 
still-room and pantries, And after that no one 
sver saw Mr, Claude again-—no, nor was he 
a so much as heard of, and that’s elxty years 
ago ” 

Here Mre, Steele paused to take breath, and 
her listener leant forward with both elbows on 
the table, and walted for the sequel in wide-eyed 
expectation, 

“ That evening there was a fire in the blue-rcom, 
Half the carpet wae burnt, and in putting it out 
the Count cut hie arm, so he eald, which was 
queer, When: wentup Madame met him 
with a face as white as chalk, and hereyes glittering 
like diamonds, but very composed ; and told him 
& log had fallen out and burnt the carpet, and 
the Count had eut his hand with a flower vase 
when dashing water on the fire ; and, sure enough, 
the Count’s arm was bound up, and there was a 
big'stain of blood on the floor. However, no one 
sver saw the cut! 

Madame and the Count came to dinner as 
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CAPTAIN ELIOT STARTED, AND MARY GAVE A LITTLE SCREAM AS THEY RECOGNIZED JOHN MEADOWS 


usual, but there was no sign of Mr. Claude, and 
Thomas made bold to ask if they would not wait 
for him. When he sald this Madame’s face 
—~-like a corpee’s—and she 
could not speak ad first, and then she flew Into 
& passion, and asked him what he meant, And 
he said as bow he had seen Mr. Claude going 
upstairs that very afternoon, and he wore a 
top coat with » fur collar, and a fur travelling 


Cap. 

“Then Madame cried ont thab Thomas was 
drunk, for Mr. Claude had never set foot in the 
house for the last two months, and of that she 
would take her dying oath ! 

“ And why wouldhe? Parliament was not up. 
He could not leave town. She hed had a letter 
that very morning, and Thomas was mad, or 
drunk, or both, 

“No one else had seen Mr, Claude, He had 
not been met on the roads, and after a bit we 
began to think that perhaps Thomas was 
mistaken ; but Thomas was very determined, and 
swore and raged, and sald that there had been 
foul play. 

** After a bit Mr. Claude’s man came back from 
London, looking for his master. His master had 
gob a letter, anonymous like, that put him out 
very much, and he started off one morning, with 
no luggage ; went down in the ‘ Highflyer ’ coach, 
and had never come back. Ib was about the date 
that Thomas had seen him on the stairs, Yes; 
and he wore his fur coatand cap. Where was he? 
He could not be traced, and there was a fine hue 
and cry. 

‘A man in a fur-trimmed coat had travelled 
from London to Caversham in the’ Highfyer,’ 
bub no one could swear that be was Claude 
Darvall. He had his collar up, and bis cap pulled 
over his face, and he never once spoke to a 
soul. 

" Madame brazened {b out boldly, but the 
Count skulked away, She declared that she 
believed her husband had eloped with mig goed 
young girl, and gone to foreign parts. He was 
tired of her, and their marrisge, with such a 
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disparity of years, had been a mistake, and then 


she would sigh, and wipe her eyes and look me-. 


lancholy. 

“ Strange to say, she shut up the dreseing-room, 
locked {t, and lefr, and took up her quarters at 
the other side of the house. She said the 
chimney smoked, and the room was full of 
draughts ; but still, as she sald, she kept her 
valuables there. She retained the key herself. 

" Another odd thing was that Madame could 
not endure to be for a moment alone; her 
nerves were shatbered by the bad climate, she 
said, and she could not sleep without opiates, 

“ She grew to look old all of a sudden, and her 
face had a scared expression, and her halr got 
wonderfully grey. Still, she carried a bold front, 
and dressed and dreve, and went to dinners and 
card parties, and pasaed off as a deserted wife 
with wonderful airs ; but there were whispers, of 
course, and Thomas, who had beeu sent off, was 
not the man to hold his tongue, and he always 
sald Mr. Claude had been done away with. 

* Well the old man died at last, and had a 
grand funeral, and Madame went into black, and 
took on In a wonderful way. Mr, Robert was 
having a ‘ grand tour,’ and before he came heme: 
she cleared out, and weut off to France—berself 
and the maid Josephine—and a fine clearance 
they made, All the Darval!l diamonds—every 
stone, a lot of money, lace, and plate. They just 


stripped the house, and they were never heard of - 


again, though some folks said they saw Madame 
at the opera alla blaze of jewels ; there was others 
sald she was begging in the etreet or selling 


8, 

“ After she left there was a fine turn out of 
the rooms, and halr-dye and laudanum bottle: 
was found In plenty. Then the blue room was 
forced open. There was nothing much there, save 
a big brown stain on the floor under the new 
carpet. ‘The old one, Thomas always said, looked 
an if it had been burnt on purpose, and that some- 
how {6 would not light properly, and only half of 
ft wasconsumed. He said the story of the fire 
falling out was a lle, 
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“ For a good many years nothing was discovered. 
Mr. Robert came and lived at * The Place,” and 
married, and had two sons, besides what died, 
aod always the blue room had a bad name, It's 
a pretty aspect, you see, south and eunny, and 
Mrs. Robert took a fancy to it, and loved to slit 
and read and sew there at first ; but after a bis 
she got scared away. At first she thought it was 
the servants, and then she found as how {6 could 
nob bs. She would hear steps com{ng quickly 
‘ap the stairs, and some.one would-fling the door 
wide open, enough to dash it off ite hinges, 
but there was never anyone there, not a soul ; 


and more than Mrs, Robert saw the door burat |eommenced. EH 
‘that’ his ‘pretty protegéc was nothing more 


open, and the room was locked ap again for 4 
spell, 


" At last one day it was opened to be cleaned 
up, and the children were haunting about full 
of curiosity and mischief, and dragging out 
drawers and things; and Master Fred, him as 
afcerwrards went to Australla—old Mr, Darvall’s 
elder brother—he dragged out s drawer In the 
bureau, aud it came away altogether in his hand 
so sudden that he fell backwards on the floor; 
aud afterwards he put his arm into the piace 
where the drawer was and said he was sure there 
was @ mouse’s nest, Bat instead of that he drew 
out an old mouldy fur cap, with silk lining, and 
@ bit of a letter. 

" He took them to his father in great glee ; and 
he was very grave when he saw the cap, for he 
recogoized {} as one he gave his brother—brought 
from Rasala or some such place—and the letter 
was anonymous—from some one in Caversham to 
Claude Darvall, M P., Londou—telling him to 
come home at once very secretly, and signed his 
true friend, 

**So Claude had been home after all, and had 
never left home alive! He had been murdered 
and made away with about fifteen years previously, 
aad it was too late to try and find the murderers 
now. 

‘* Mr. Robert and hfs wife put on black and 
wore it for a year, and they put upa tablet along 
with the others near his family paw. Yoacan see 
it next Sunday.” 

“lve seen {t often, plain white marble, and 
nothing but, ‘In memory of Claude Darvel, 
1822,’” said Mary ; “and I wondered at it more 
than once,” 

‘Well, you see they could not say mach, for 
they knew nothing for certain, No one saw him 
murdered, his body never was found ; it’s buried 
somewhere about or stowed away in s preas, I've 
no moral doubt,” 

‘It’s a horrible story,” said Mary, shivering. 
‘I’ve seen the open door twice, and I've seen the 
mark on the floor, but my mother said it was 
paint.” 

‘It was where a man's life was taken, that’s 
all; and there has been a curse on the house ever 
since. Now Fred, who found the fur cap and 
latter, was never heard of in Australia, and that’s 
a matter of thirty-five yeara ego. Mr, Godfrey 
is missiog, and no doubt dead ; the family has 
died out, Well, now how about getting you 
home, my lass, and what about this hat for you? 
I think li lend you asbawl of my own anda 
hat of Sally’s, and send you off in a cab; and 
Vil just let the captain keep his money,” 

Between ourselves, Mrs, Steele closed in the 
aote and kept {t herself.) 

** Yes, If you please, Mrs, Steele,” agreed Mary ; 
“and I would like to go soon, as my mother will 
be anxious,” 

“ You will come and eee me next time you are 
in town, like a good girl!” said Mra, Steele, us 
she dressed her guest; “and give my respecte to 
your mother and tel! ber she has a daughter to 
be proud of. Tell her this, with Sasan Steele’s 
complimente,” 

Mary smiled and blushed aa she gct into the 
fly—one of those which had been carrying voters 
all the afternoon, but was now again ready for 
ordinary fares, and minus ite placards and 
ribbons; and with many thanks and promises 
a Meadows drove off, and was safely carried 

ome. 

{t was the most eventful day of her life; she 
had eo much to think of she did not know where 
to begin, The horrible adventure in the Mall, 





her rescue, Captala Elliot, and Mra, Siecle and 
her stories | 

When she recalled the legen’ of the blue dress- 
Ing-room shs vowed she would never se% foot in 
it again as long as she lived, 


CHAPTER IV. 


inverest pleased, flattered, and amused 
Alas! she showed her preference too plaialy. 
There ia, the French say, in love, “ ous 
hg peg Rate Bese ny Np * 
3 case, was 
p Bagchi nf anemone poy gwd 


ing to tire w Itt 1 auch 


Arter the elections were over, Captain ¥, fern. 


than @ gardener’s daughter, and lived at the 


West a at Daneford Place, He had seen: 


the plants in the boxes In the 


her 
windows as he rode slowly past, and she had 


recognised him with a emile and a deep blush, 

More than once his eyea had strayed to her 
pew during the vioar’s long discourse on Sun- 
day. 

Taleness and empty hours are the source of no 
end of mischief ;-and Captain Eliot, feom want 
of something else to do, fell in love with Mary 
Meadows, the gardener’s daughter. 

He came across her frequently in the woods 
and lanes. 

He was cix-and-twenty aud she was eighteen. 
After they had known each other about a month 
it fs not surprising to find them standing hand fn 
hand, and eye to eye, in those great silent woods, 
acknowleiged lovers, 

Captain Eliot loved Mary in a fashion; he felt 
wretched when he was away from her; he 
thought her lovely, innocent, and pure. He 
meant ber no harm, but he had had any nimber 
of similar love affairs—a big blaze, and then ex- 
tinction and ashes | 

He was fncorrigibly susceptible, could not 
resist a pretty face, and it was the only thing 
about which he was a fool, and he kuew it, The 
wonder was that he had not been caught and 
married! But his heart was so clastic, aud his 
love ao fickle, that he generally tired of his in- 
amorato fn about three weeks. 

He had not seen anyone he liked as well as 
Mary for years, vo he told himself, He passed 
delicious afternoons in the summer woods talking 
to her, drawing her out, and listening with vast 
amusement to her naive views of people and 
things. 

He liked to pays his arm round her wais, to 
press his lips to hers, to fasten a locket round 
her throat, and place a flower in her hair, All 
the same, he really meant no harm, but he bad 
no idea of marrying her, Maxwell, though vola- 
tile and impassionadle, was proud, and considered 
the Efiots second to the Howards, His wife, 
when he did marry, which would not be for 
years, must be rich, accomplished, and beautiful, 
of course—equally, of course, she must have 
good blood in her vefns 

And where was his present flirtation to end } 
As usual, in smoke! He would feel the pinch of 
parting, say for half a day, Mary would shed a 
few tears, and there would be an end of it, and 
they both would have a very delightful six weeks 
to look back on all their lives, 

Mary, poor child ! worshipped bim as a being 
fron a superior sphere, She knew nothing of 
the world, eave what she learned from novels and 
prints, She believed that when a young man 
spoke of love it was all the same as asking her 
to matry him, and she would some day be Max's 
wife, What an honour? How would she ever 
be worthy of it! What could she do to deserve 
him ! 


She had not as yeb told the great news to her 
parents. Iam sorry to say these meetings were 
by etealth. 

Max had begged and fmplored her to keep 
their acquaintances private just for the present, 
and when they met in public a lock from him, 
and a deep blash on her part, were their only 
salutation. 

Bat how sweet were those stolen hours! 
When they went fu the beech wood, after Mary’s 
tea, and he would throw himeelf at her feet, and 
talk to her frankly of his great friends, his pro- 
spect, his successes, his Glsappointments, it was 








Her father and mother began to lay their 


heads together, and to wonder at Mary's silences, 
pacibs mg absences, her abstraction and forget- 
alness. 


“If were you, John,’ sald Mes. Meadows, 
recollection 


with a lurking of ber own youthful 


woods. 

“ Aye! andit I see any young fellow playing 
the fool with our Mary Tit jast kill bien, pon 
that’s all,” eald Mr. Meadows, between his testh. 

“T's some love affair, I'm thinking; she is 
quiet, and so silent and queer; an’ it can be no 
good or she’d have told her mother,” and Mrs. 
Meadows sniffed and wiped away two very real 
tears with the cormer of her blue apron. 

The result of her advice was as follows :— 
John, who had been ip a bad humour all the 
afternoon, knocked off at four o’clock, put on his 
coat, lit hia pipe, took a stout stick in his hand, 
and set forth to draw the woods, 

For a long time (maybe two houre) his search 
was in vain, and he was thinking that it wass 
wild-goose chase, and no mistake, when Mary’s 
langh fell upon his ear. He slipped cautiously 
along, and very ehortly came upon the following 
pretty tablesau—Mary his daughter, his treasure, 
his ewe lamb, in the arms of Captain Elfot | 

As John stood and glared—yes, at that very 
moment—the Captain, who was evidently taking 
leave of her, stooped and tenderly kissed her ! 

For about twenty seconds the worthy gardener 
stood unnoticed, and then an oath of his, loud 
and expressive, caused hia presence to be known 
to the guilty couple, 

Captain Eliot started, and Mary gave a little 
scream, as they him, and he instantly 
advanced with long strides, and uplifted stick. 

“Father, father!” she cried, hastily placing 
herself between him and her lover. “You have 
never been angry with me in your life. Don’t 
be angry now. There is no harm, I was going 
to tell you and mother soon, I was, in .P 

* Hold your tongue, girl; it’s not with you! 
have to deal, but with bim. . See here, sir, you 
have been making love to my daughter. You 
can’t deny that, aince I've seen you kissing ber 
now with my own two eyes.” 

Captain Eliot's faee blanched to a deadly 
whiteness, but he mustered: up courage to stand 
- ground, and look the enraged parent in the 

ace, 

“What do you mean by this’ seoreb love mak- 
ing, Captain Eliot} That's what.you have got 
to tell me, Do you mean to marry 1%. 

To this question ensued a dead silence, and 
the girl looked from one to another with a face 
= which every trace of colour had utterly 

ied. 


“Are you deaf, sir? Do you mean to marry 
Mary?” 
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* No,” he stammered, a an meat I 
do not mean to marry Mary!” 
“What! you dare stand there and «sy so to 
my face?” cried the other, starting towards him, 
aud speaking In a voice that was thick with pas- 
sion, He would have struck the young man 
across the face only for Mary, who flung 


marries ]'ll give her a handsome present, but 
marry her myself—no! It would neither do for 
her orfor me—we must marry in our own ste- 
tions. She would be miserable as my wife, just 
like a fish out of water, among strange people, 
strange manners—among everything strange. 
She'll marry some strapping young farmer and 
be happy. Marriage is serfous; a little love- 
making is no harm-—fonocent love-muking. I'll 
bet you have done the same yourself, Johu!” 

concluded Max, with inconceivable bravado, 
Mary meanwhile stands and looks at her idol 
as if she were stunned, She tries to speak, but 
cannot articulate a sound. Finally she covered 
her face with her hands and leant against a tree ; 
bh her fingera we can see the tears slowly 


tri 

What an awakening is here! what an awful 
awakening | 

“Sir, you are a cur!” shouted John, “ and 
(ye not near done with you yet, as you will find 
to your cost. Come along, home, girl!" taking 
his daughter roughly by the arm, “ Wicked, 
shameless wench, that has brought disgrace upon 
sn honest name! A nice tale I have to tell thy 
mother |” 

So saying Mr. Meadows went off the scene, 
dragging hia weeping daughter after him, leaving 
a looking and feeling unplensantly 
00. 


CHAPTER VY. 


MAXWELL'S uucle was a white-haired, stern, 
old map, who bad atrict puritanical ideas of 
morality, who ruled his depandents with s rod of 
fron, and whose words h3d been as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians for many years, 

Maxwell hurried home with what appetite he 
might after John Meadows had carried off his 
weeping daughter, 

Dish after dish was removed—almost untasted 
—and Mr, Elfot was astute enough to foresee that 
there was so) ls companion’s mind— 
some disclosure of debts or difficulties, and he 
sat calmly awaiting the annoyncement as he 
sipped his wine—good sound port, 

No ansouncement was forthcoming from his 
pressot compxnion, but one was made of another 
nature by the footman, who flang open the door, 
and sald, — 

“John Meadows, the gardener at The Place, 
is fn the hall, sir, and his daughter, He asks to 
see you at once, if convenient.’ 

“Convenient!” then catching sight of his 
nephew's guilty face he eaid, “ Show him in.” 

Aad in slouched big, grizzled, raw-boned John, 
hat in hand, with his daughter, whom he had 


forced to accompany ,him, creeping timidly- 


behind him, a handkerchief to her fave, to hide 
her tears, 

“Come here, girl! and ahow your face if you 
cen,” said her father, drawiug her roughly for- 
ward, “Mr, Eliot, sir, I’m a poor man, and ali 
+ have is my name, all the child I have stands 
the ve, and your nephew has ruiged her,” 

‘The Dg man_ started to his feet, his face 
crimson, his hand clenched, as if he would strike 
the old man, . 

“It is nop true!” he erled, hotly, “ I swear 
on my honour that it is not true!” 

One at a time,” sald Mr. Eliot, sternly. He 
was Os atetere amagistrate as ever sat on a bench, 

State your complaint, John Meadows,” 

‘Ll complain, that for the last six weeks our 
girl has been fairly bewildered and silly-like, and 
elips away from home every afternoon for two or 
three hours, and when asked where she has been 
gets red, and gays for a walk up the wooda! My 


wife had her thoughts, so she bid me give a look 


} round to-day, and I came upon your nephew in 


beech wood with his arm aboub Mary—kiss- 
ing ber. I taxed him, and he allowed he had 
given her presents and kisses, and she was pretty 
and that! Would he marry her! Oh, no, 
Marriage was cerious—this was only love. But 
I'm thinking it’s a serious affair for me and 
mine—and P’mnot mistaken ff you don't 
allow it,” 

“ Now, Maxwel!,” turning to his nephew, and 
lifting a thin, white hand, “what have you to 
say. Is it true that you made love to this 
girl?” i . 

" Yea, tir.” 

** You kissed her—you met her day after day 
in the woods—you gave her gifts }” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

** And yet you have no idea of anything tore 
than amusing yourself }” 

There was a silence, Young Eliot tried to 
speak, but under his uncle's cold, cynical glance 
ail words failed him. - . 

“Come here, young woman, and let mo look 
at you!” he sald to Mary, sternly. “Take off 
that thing on your head, that I way eee your 
face. Now look me in the eyes, and tell me—is 
this the first lover you have ever had?’ 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, in a hurried 
whisper. 

“Did you think he meant to marry you? 
Come, don’t be afraid to speak the truth,” 

Mary glanced at her late lover as he stood by 
the table ; be does not meet her looks, and sh 
is silent, : 

“ Answer me,” persisted Mr, Eliot, sternly. 

She paused a moment and molatenéd her dry 
lips, and drew in her breath with a strong 
effort at self-control, and then she said in a low 
voice, — 

“TI know I am but,a humble country girl, 
but I did think he meant that ; I did, Indeed,” 
and then dissolved in tears. 

At thie exoression Maxwell moved uneasily, 
and after ® somewhat awful silence Mr. Eliot 
said, as if he were delivering judgment on the 
bench,— 

“Your expectation shall not be disappointed. 
He shall, marry you !” 

“ Uncle 1” exclaimed the culprit in a toue of 
horror. 

“* Yes—marry you lramediately. Ill have no 
rascals in my family—no runagates—no rekes.” 

‘Hear me,’ cried Maxwell, impetuously. 
“T amused myself with a pretty peasant girl—I 
gave her a kiss cr two; and because her father 
comes here, as if heaven and earth had come 
together, you declare that I am to marry 
ber, Just fora kiss! Think for a moment of 
how wretched I shail be, mated to an uneducated, 
low-lived woroac—witifont one idea in common. 
Think of her among all our friends! Think of 
the figure she would cut in London! Imagine 
her among the country people here—a gardener’s 
daughter |” 

"IT imagine ft all,” returned his uncle, 
briefly, 

“John Meadows is an ambitlous old man,” 
continued Maxwell, hoartely, ‘This little 
scene this afternoon gives him a g:aud oppor- 
tunity to marry his daughter to a gentleman, 
and better himself, 

* Maxwell! that is ap ungenerons speech, Atl 
Meadows wants to secure is the girl’s fair name. 
All I want fa to save yours” 

“ Her good name which she has never lost!” 
sald Max, passionately. 

“Pardon me. If she has been meeiing you—a 
man in your station, for the last six weeks 
secretly—-in her nelghbours’ eyes her name is 
blighted for life, Im sorry for you, but you 
oxe her this reparation. Your name shall replace 
hers,” 

*Tt is also youra, sir; and remember, that I 
am your heir 1” 

* Not legally, my good nephew. This pro- 
perty is not entailed, Oangort could go to John 
Meadows if I choose, It shall never goto a 
mau who Alches a girl of her reputation, Mark 
thet!” 

“You think more of Meadows than you do of 





me!” expostulated Maxweil, fiercely. 





"The girl herself says she expected you to 
taarry her ; you heard her!” 

During this ument between uncle and 
nephew the two Meadows’ had stood the silent 
spectators of the scene; and with what feelings, 
what tearing of her heartstrings, did Mary 
listen to her lover so vehemently repudiating her 
and her love. * 

‘* Your ideas of honour are overstrained, 
uncle, No one but yourself would say tha 
because I had made love toagardener's daughter 
I was bound to marry her aud raise her to my 
own rank ; those kisses would indeed be dar! 
Lots of fellows do the same, Any gentleman, 
as I understand the term, would be of my 
mind!” 

**You have my answer—marry this girl, or 
never more bs nephew of mine, If you leave 
her you leave me ; the matter lks in your own 
hands!" 

“Mr, Eliot—sir,” broke in Mary, “ please 
don’t say that. Don't force me om any man 
against his will,” 

“ Hold your tongue, girl,” said her father 
sternly, “This is n matter between Mr. Eliot 
and ry Mr, Eliot ia a true, honourable gentie- 
roan |” 

And John Meadows was certainly ambitious, 
Revenge. of spme sora on Maxwell was his acle 
aim in comivg to the Park, but now an un- 
expected* stroke of luck put the matter in 
another light. Mr, Eliot was a man of great 
determination, If he made his nephew marry 
Mary, Mary should not be allowed to hang back; 
Mary should marry, if he carried her to the altar 
himeelf—marry and for ever afterwards be a 
lady. Yes ; and roll in her carriage, aud be mis- 
tress of Cangort Park ! 

With those fine thoughts running in his miad, 
no wonder John Meadows silenced his daughter's 
pleading with almost savege ferocity. She did 
not know what was for her own benefit, aad he 
did, He would act as a father should. 

*“ Another word,” he muttered, “and. J’ll 
throw you out into the gutter, and leave you 
there for life. Another whizper, and you never 
cross our door!” 

“Do you mean that if I don't marry this 
woman, uncle, you will disinherit me?’ eaid 
Maxwell, in a husky voice. 

“ Yes, and cut off your allowance from to-day ! 
I give gou,” pointing toa marble clock on the 
chimney-piece, “just five minutes to make up 
your mind!” returned Mr. Elict, whom re- 
sishance roade furious, 

Befvre the five miautes were up Mary Maxwell 
spoke. 

* But if I won’t marry’ him, sir, what then? 
And I wou’t|” she broke out passionately. 

“Hush, you fool, you are mad!” said her 
father. 

"T've decided, uncle,” said Max, at lasb, “I'll 
—TI'll marry her, since you say I must,” 

* That's right; that’s as it should be, and you 
are In love with her. She's a very beautiful 
young woman! It's not such a hardship.” 

‘Hardship! Since I'm forced to marry her 
I hate her ; aud I have conditions on my side. 
UVaelo, you must be just. You have looked ab 
everythirg from her point of view, now look av 
it from mine. How am I to bring a g'rl like 
that to the regiment among my brother cflicers ? 
~—I, whom they think so fastidious?" And he 
laughed a laugh of withering acorn. “ If I marry 
her, and marry her I wili—since I cannot go 
forth a beggar—I shail leave her at the church- 
door, and never :e3 her again! Those are my 
conditions,” 

“That's out of the question, 
and worse.”’ 

“Those are my conditions,” repeated bis 
nephew, doggedly. 

“ It's ridiculous ; {it’s begging the question.” 

** No, sir, it gives ber what you ere se eager to 
endow her with, and that’s my name.” 

“Mr, Elot,” broke in Mary, fiercely, “ara I 
9, stick or a stone, to be bartered and talked abous 
like this to my face? Do you think I want to 
marry your nephew now? I'd rather go out and 
bi ! ed 


Thst's folly, 


lt was acurlous sight to sec these two young 
people who had been devoted lovers that very 
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afternoon—yea, but four hours previously—now Two very choice epectmena of love-letters, were | Poor old fellow, I am for you!” 
thus fiercely refusing to marry each other, and | they not? And yet, within twenty-four hours, | broke in the other, in wey tomes, from 
being impelled to a most distasteful alliance by | the pair were doomed to stand at the altar | which had disappeared all his former lightness of 
two hard-hearted old men without a grain of | t speech, ; , 

"" plary Genpieal d al hated Maxwell ; bi yaa forth bie band, f “pleat ec Fy e-mre 

ary and almost az 3 her 
lover was deseiifal, base, coornfal, and her Sel [This Story commenced in the previous No.]} friend. - 


had been shattered to atoms ! 

Maxwell was furious with Mary, as the direct 
cause of the whole row ; and the idea of making 
her his wife was gall and wormwood to him 


now. 

‘* John Meadows, your daughter is under age,” 
said the magistrate, ‘'Is she to marry my 
nephew since be {s willing or not }” 

@ him she shall, sir!” 

** And on his conditions }” 

* And on his conditions,’’ 

** Then the sooner it’s all arranged the better. 
T shall see to it myself—special license, private 
wedding, some churchin Caversham, There now, 
Jehn, that will do; take the girlhome. You can 
come up and see me to-morrow.” 

And John and his daughter departed without 
another word—John, exalted to the height of 
bliss and literally. treading on alr. Mary had 
always looked a lady, and now she was g to 
be one in earnest ; but Mary on her part ed 
by hie side with a heart bowed down with de- 
pair, 

If this extraordinary betrothal came to any- 
thing, what a fate wasin store for her—bound 
toa man who did not want her, raised into a 
sphere for which she was not fio! This time but 
last evening she had bsen so inexpressibly happy, 
aud now wherever she looked she seemed to see 
misery —misery-~misery |—bthe misery of losing 
a lover and gaining an unwelcome husband—to 
whom she was unwelcome, and by whom she was 
abhorred., 

She resolved to make a bold fight for freedom 
yet ; and with this intention In her mind mounted 
the stairs and shut herself up in her own little 
room at once, leaving John Meadows to break 
the delightful news to his wife in his own way. 

if Mary had had any hopes that her mother 
would have ranged herself on her side they were 
bound to be ruthlessly dispelled. 

Jessie Meadows threw herself into the matter 
heart and soul, and was, if anything, more elated 

han her good man. 

The fact that the bridegroom did not want his 
bride weighed as nothing with them. Once their 
daughter was Mrs. Maxwell Eifot their happiness 
and hers would be complete, To think of their 
Mary being mistress of Cangort Park ! 

Ob, if I live to see that wonderful day, dear 
John, ’tis all I ask!” said Mra, Meadows, 

Toat Mary was reluctant to occupy such a 
position was madness-—-insanity | She might just 
as well refuee the Crown of England ! 

Poor Mary had no allies at home ; on the con- 
trary, two very sturdy opponents, who threatened, 
pleaded, wept, stormed, commanded ; and as the 
only other alternative, they said (but did not 
mean), wae that she was to be turned out of 
doors, 

Mary gave fn, since tears In torrents, prayers 
on her bended kuees, and pitiful protestations, 
made not the smallest effect upon these hearts 
of stone. But before she gave in she wrote a 

etter to Captain Maxwell Eliot, and posted 
it with her own hands, which letter ran az 
follows : 


“ Dear Sin,—You do not wish to marry me, I 
do not wish to marry you. Why should we be 
forced to wedagainstourwill? You arethe peraon 
toputanendto it. I pray youtodoso, Tellyour 
uncle I am bitterly against it, and oblige your 


obedient servant, a m 
Mary Mgapows, 


To this Miss Meadows received a billet by hand 
in reply, left at the lodge by a smart servant, 
with a cockade in his hat : 

‘Dean Miss Mrapows,—My uncle is resolved 
in the match, so fs your father, I must stick te 
my bargain and hold you to yours. If I remain 
a bachelor Iam a beggar.—Yours obediently, 

* Maxweit Exot,” 











NAN’S TRIUMPH. 


—:0:— 
(Continued from page 348.) 

“ Ab, Mathers ! you are not one bit changed |” 
replied George Holman, as he glanced across, 
through the smoke, at his friend’s jolly vie 

“Gisd to hear it, my lad!” that Indiv 
rejoined ; then modestly added, “I have lost 
none of my entertaining powers, that was for- 
merly the pride of my schoolfellows, which is 
a good thing for you, Holman ; for, certainly, I 
never saw a fellow eo in need of a )ibtle 
as you appeared to require when I met you this 
afternoon. But I can understand {t all; you are 
in love, George Holman |” 

The latter started, while a fiush dyed his 
bronzed cheek—a flush that did not escape his 


companion, 

“IT knew I was right! In fact, I always am! 
Bat, really, Holman, I am glad to have the 
chance of made a confidant of In such an 
affair. Love, and so forth, are things not much 
in my line. Too thinning for my constitution, 
don’t you know !” 

And Harry Mathers looked so distressed at 
the mere thought, as he spoke, that his com- 
panion was obliged to put aside the cigar he 
held between his lips, and indulge in a hearty 
laugh. 

Well done! Bravo! Now we are getting 
on!” exclaimed the host, as he rose aud re- 
filled his guest's glass; then added, as he 
resumed his seat, " But, serlouely, my boy, tell 
me all about it, if it will in any way relleve your 
feelings.” 

George Holman hesitated for a second, then 
spoke,— 

*‘ Mathers, I have been hardly used!" - 

al that is bad news!” sympathised the 
other. 

‘Yes, very badly used,” continued George 
Holman, as he puffed away, 

“Tell me all about it,’ murmured the other, 

“Well, you see, I left England engaged to one 
of the sweeest and nicest girls as man could find 
anywhere, left her with the fullest hopes of a 
speedy return and a bright wedding ; bute letter 
came from her, telling me that she had never 
really loved me, and that she had seen another, 
and so forth, You may believe, Mathers, how 
cut-up I was. In fact, at first I could not bring 
myself to believe the letter was genuine, Bub 
facta are facte, however stubborn one may be 
respecting them, and so I came gradually to 
realize that all was over between me and Nan 
Ashton,” 

“ Pretty name !’’ broke in Harry Mathers, 

* Yea, it has always seemed so to me,” replied 
George Holman. “I have tried to forget her, 
bud it fs impossible! I am now In England for a 
short time only, but I feel I must see her once 
again, before too late, and try my luck, Whether 
she is engaged to this other or not I care not, I 
will epeak once again, and try and recover my 
loat love. Ah, Mathers! you are abappy fellow, 
if you have proved conqueror, and are indeed 
fancy-free |’ 

‘* Yes; I also consider myself lucky, I can 
assure you; not but that I have had work to 
chase away the little blind boy from my elbow, 
Of course, the good-looking ones of the 6 
generation have always most trouble,” con- 
celtedly replied Harry Mathers, as he arranged 
his spotless tle with a graceful elegance. 

"Never mind the looks, Mathers; it is the 
feelings that get hurt the most. You see, I was 
so certain of settling down some day with the 
aweebest little bride that was ever seen, and then 
——I ge’ such a letter!” 

George Holman passed his hand suspiciously 
across his eyes as he concluded, 





Sympathy ie sweet in word, but more effective 
in action. 


“When do you expect to see her?” asked 
H Mathers, after a few momenta’ ailence, 
* To-morrow morning.” wn 


one elee to console you, 

and its dutles just sim 

ares veg Mathers, for good advice 
me) you, your 

but I eho I can’t gat. it at, preeent, 

ner olman replied, as he arose prepared 

to hie friend and host 


“Nan!” ” \ 
t 

"T have come back, Nan, to try my chance be- 
fore it is too late.” 

The day was a’bright and sunuy one, and Nan 
Ashton had gone forth into the gardens near her 
cousin’s house, For the Captain’s prophecy had 
proved a true one, and Nan Ashton’s pittance 
at her father’s death was but a small one, 

Kind friends had come forward oo. 


self had come down and benged cousin to 
raake her home with as ing that she had 
enough for both ; and eo, for the time, Nan con- 
sented, only stipulating that when she felt 
atronger she should be allowed to go forth and 
earn a livelihood, till-— 

Bat to return. 


It was the day following vag Holman’s 
meeting with his old friend, Harry Mathers, and 
true to his determination, he had called, and 
found Nan had gone forth into the | 

With scarcely more than a word or two of 

to Lucy-Arden, he had retaken his het, 
and est out in the direction in which he hoped to 
find Nap. . 

Aud there seated amid the budding trees, 
with the sunlight filckering through the branches 
around her, G Holman met once again the 
girl for whose sake he had travelled eo many 
weary rofles across the mighty main, 

“Nan, I have come back, and have you no word 
of welcome forme!” he continued, te both 
the tiny gloved hands In his, snd bending low to 
catch a glauce from the sweet blue eyes, 

But Nan Ashton spoke not. 

Only a shiver seemed to thrill her frame as she 
became conscious of the intensity of the gize 
resting upon her, 

“Nan,” spoke the latter again, ‘say but one 
word, or give me but one look, to convince me 
that my voyage has nob been in vain!” he 
pleaded in low, earnest tones, 

Then the girl slowly raised her head, and let 
her eyes fall for a brief instant upon his grey 
—= she a gr tg iy onan 

* Yes George, ope for you.” 

My ‘darling, he began, fo raptured accents ; 
but his joy was soon quenched by the girl’s next 
words. Drawing hereelf further from him, and 
disengaging her fingers from his grasp, she con- 
tinued,— 

“To not mistake my words, George ; there io 
hope for you, bat I do not speak for myself. 

‘' Nan, Icame here to hear of yourself, not of 


others, 

* Don’t be impatient, George,” she pleaded. “I 
have no love to give you in return for yours, 
but——’ 


“Oh, Nan, Nan! why did you send me that 
cruel letter |” broke in the man at her side. 

“ Because it Speier eg you.and. best for me, 
George,” the girl replied. 

«'P can't believe It, Nan, ‘That other can 
never love you half as well as I loved, and still 

“ George, we will nob enter into that. But, 
listen! Would you have me marry you knowing 
that my heart had gone astray to another? 
Answer me that, George,” 
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"§ George ; do nob false, That I 
a fair dan HX reat iwenl Miu? 
the girl replied, and a proud look {shone in her 
an, 


Fk 
[ 
z 
4 
; 
F 
: 
e 
: 


beneath. 
George was the first to break the allence, 
Bi he asked, gently, ‘when is it to 


Nav Ashton started, while the crimson flush 
ouffused her face. 

“Don’t answer, Nan, if you would rather 
not.” 


“a called to see you, Nan, so that 
apes pS ark ge ge here, I left at once, 
and came forth ou,” replied 
Holman. : 

“Then I will tell you 


ween 
“Ob, Nan, Nan! if it could only be |” pleaded 
her com 


But Nan Ashton shook her head and turned | ber 


away her face, that the other might not see the 
effort she was making to control her feelings. 

“ George, I never loved you as you wished me 
to love you.” 

"Bat I was content, Nap.” 

* Yes, you were content, I know; but that 
night when you got the roots for Lucy, and I sat 
on the stile alone waltlog for you, opened my 
eyes clearly, and I knew that I not love you 
as the woman should love the man she is to 
marry ; and then I met Allen Lester.” 
gaged to him, and will 
him, Nan!” interrupted 
George Holman, as the girl stopped to force back 
the tears that were so near the surface. 

*"Wait, George, aud hear the end. We were 
engeged, and my bridal-eve arrived ; and then, 
as I was busy amid my flowers for our quiet 
wedding on the morrow, a note was brought 
me,” 

“Nan,” exclaimed her companion, rising from 
his seat, and speaking excitedly, “ Nan, do not 
teil me that he has been false to you!” 

“Oh | George | why will you not have patience ? 
My tale will soon bs told,” sadly spoke Nan 
Ashton. 

Then motioning him with a sweet, sad amile to 
his former seat, she continued, — 

Oat few pencilled words, but since that 
night I have never seen or heard aught of Alen 
Lester. But I-——” 

“ You can’t love him still?” 

“Yes, George’; and none but he wil! I ever call 
husband! No; no other man’s kisses shall reat 
on my lips, even though I never meet Allen 
Lester more |” 

George Holman stared in sorrow and astonish- 
ment ad the girl as she spoke, He had heard 
and read much of woman's love, of woman's 
— but this was his first experience {fn real 

24, 


“Nan, Nan!” he almost sobbed. 

“Do let me ba to you as we were before! I 
will be quite content with half your heart. But 
a for Allen Leater-——” | 
_ “Do not speak harshly of him, George ; at, 
least, nob tome, He will come some day 
—perhaps very soon, and then I shall be happy 
gain. Now we will go home, please ; and re- 
member, not a word of this passes between us 
henceforth, Can you gueds whose face will 
brighten when your name is aunounced? For 
We shall often meet, George. Ah! believe me, 
woe shall yet celebrate a double wedding wher. all 
comes round as it should be ; and Lucy will be 
4s happy as J.” 

rt eS me she would not listen to me.” 

e a trial, George. I am’ perfectly con- 
fideut you will be successful, for she has confessed 


to me-———. Bat speak to her yourself! Now we 
ae sak ihonghttelly Holman 
acer athe side by aide with emg sone 
whom & weary lonely 
pond rgang paps rear way through the 
Aine bine coms * ve * 

er his), foe ahaa acumen ad 
this afternoon }” 


“ Very well, then, I will come to please you; 
but I really do not care for pictures so 35 
one a 


<j 


; 


them. 
Her mind waz busy with thoughts of her 
artist-lover as her gaze fell on the pictures around 


Suddenly she stopped, while s rosy flush spread 
bea! over her pale cheeks. Her heart beat 


y- 

Turning to her cousin, she murmured,— 

* These rooms are so hot, Lucy ; I really think 
I must sit down awhile, Bat do not leb me 
take you from the . Ab! here comes 
MS { He shall be your escort while I rest 

ere, 

A few minutes later, and [t was all arranged as 


As soon as the ot ar lt mh wager pers 
from eight she rose, advancing with quick 
steps towards a small plotuse exactly facinz 
nam stopped and gazed up at it with flushed 


* Ab, my seagull! When will you return to 
me?" she murmured roftly to herself, as with 
tightly-clasped hands she gazed upward at the 
snowy wiogs of the sea-bird, as fv appeared as 


so arrested her, and caused her so much agita- 
tion, was the exacb counterpart of the one 
presented her by Allen Lester | 
Ne one was nesr her; so she stood gazing 
intently at the picture that stirred within her 
thoughts and times of other days. 
Tears gathered in her eyes as she again rour- 


mured,—~ 

** Oh Allen, Allen, come back tome! My love! 
my love!” 

Then something—she knew nob what—seemed 
to warn her that ehe was not alone. 

Turniog hastily she came face to face with—— 
Allen Lester, 
- Yes! There he stood with sad eyes looking 
down so wistfully at the little figure draped in 


black. 

* Allen!” exclaimed Nan in faint, but joyfal 
tone. 

“ Nan ! ” 

And then two heads met and two pairs of eyes 
looked into ¢ach other with all the old love In 
their shining depths, 

“Oh, Allen, I have eo longed for this hour!” 
epee Nan, glancing shyly up at her lover's 


face. 
** And I too, Nan! I have sought you every- 
where to give some explanation of my conduct, 
which must have appeared heartless to you. But 
thie is not the time or place for such explanation. 

May I call later on 1” 
* Corae at elght this evening, I shall be alone 
then, Lester, ’ 4 4 
aa + * 


“ Nan, my love! My true love!” exclaimed 





Allen Lester, as once again he clasped to him Nan 


Ashton’s form. Taen added, as he looked with 
upon the wasted and faded cheeks before 
im,—" Bat, Nan, little Nan, you have been 
fretting for me 1” 
Nan smiled a bright and radiant smile, as she 
glanced back with happy, trusting eyes, and 


moaned softly,— 

** Not very much, Allen. I knew you would 
come back some day. Ab, I am so g'ad it has 
come true at last!” 

“ How can I ever thank you little Nan, for 
thus trusting and believing in me, even when, 
I Wg bo doubt, your faith was tried to its utter- 
moet!” 

Allen, I loved you!” quietly and firmly 


me 
em but they fell gratefully on Allen 


Ly . 

* Little Nan, beat rest. You are mine now for 
evermore, and death alone shall part us! Are 
you satisfied now, little Nan?” 

" Perfectly |” waa the response, as Nan Ashton 
rested her head lovingly her lover's 
shoulder, and looked up into his face with sweet, 


* * e * . 


The ot 4 su ust days came round, 
and brought with e double wedding Nan 
Ashton had hesied to George Holman. 

When he had entered the and they 
brio. he once again clasped her to him, 
e — 

‘* Nan, all this, our joy and happiness, would 
not be ours to-day were it not for my little Nan’s 
Faith |" 

(THE END } 





| teeiite 
— 





IF I BUT KNEW. 


hur anda departed tad, nites 
Lucy , with g smiling face,’ 
in company with George Holman, while Nan was CHAPTER I. 
left alone. Taree young girls as falr as youth and beauty 


could make them, stood with arms twined about 
one another on the beach at Brighton one hot 
August afternoon. 
hey were watching the sun’s blazing chariot- 
wheel roll down the western eky, until at laet it 
seemod to touch the great wide ocean, whcee waves 
danced boldly up to meet it. 
Neither of the trio could have been over seven- 
teen, All three were dressed in white, and looked 


though flying towards her, For the picture that | as delightfally cool, sweet and airy, with their 


floating white ribbons and wind-blown curls, as 
summer maidens can possibly look, 

“ If I were an artist, I would fmmortalise that 
glorious scene,” cried Ruth Martin, her blue eyes 
sparkling with the fire of enthusiasm, “ Could 
penn gperss more beautiful than that great crim- 
son track leading directly to that grand, fiery orb 
setting behind those fierce, , copper-coloured 
clouds in the west? See how blood-red the waves 
are { ” 


As the girl speaks, she puts back the golden 
eurle pooch pink tad-hite dimpled face 
with a little of a snow-white hand, turning 

ly to her nearest companfon, 

“ I wish I could gush as rauch over everything 
as you do, Ruth,” laughed her friend, amusedly. 
“ Why, we have one iu our drawing-room at home 
that papa brought over from Paris, paying ever 
so many thousands for, that Is ever so much 
prgttier in effect,” returned Nina Graves, with a 
s@percilious toss of her nut-brown head, and 
shading her haz# eyes from the sun’s rays 
with the daintiest bit of Jace and pearl that was 
ever by courtesy called a parasol. 

* And what do you say about ft, Rhoda?” crled 
both of the girls in one breath, turning to thelr 
companion, who was looking at the scene with 
wide-open eyes and lips apart. 

The colour came and went on ithoda Cafrn’s 
face, her bosom heaved, and the light deepened 
in those great velvety eyes of hers—so like purple 
pansies. - 

“ Like Rath, I would paint ib if I were an 
artist,” she sighed. 

** And {f I were an artist, I would paint you,” 
cried a handsome, fair-baired young man sotto 
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voce, who had stopped short fn his stroll along the 
sands with his friend, to admire the three lovely 
young girls, feeling sure that his keen scrutiny 
would not be observed, they were gazing so in- 
tently out to sea. 

" Who are they, Langton!” he aeked, eagerly, 
turning to his companion, " You know every 

ne at Brighton worth knowfog, of course—"' a 
golden key throws open all doors.” 

* Oh, of course,” echoed Gay Langton, with 
the slow drawl habitual te hima. “They are 
called at Brighton ‘The Three Graces’—that’s 
how a society paper has characterised them—pro- 
periy epenking, they are three little helresses, 
The blonde fairy to the right is Rath Martin, an 
ex-governor’s daughter, The bewitching girl in 
the centre of the group is Miss Nina Graves, a 
banker’s daughter ; and, by the way, she’s one of 
the jollicet girls that ever dazzled a fellow’s wits 
as well as his eyes—looks more bewitching every 
time you see her,” 

" Bat who ls the other young girl ?” interrupted 
bis companion, impatiently. “ According to my 
ideas of feminine loveliness, she’s far the prettiest 
of the three.” 

‘* Hold on, my dear Kenward Monk, lest you 
provoke a duel here and now. Remember, that 
trio contains the peerless Nina,” laughed Guy 
Langton, lightivg a freeh Havana, 

“ All allowance made for difference of opinion,” 
svdfled Kenward ; ‘* but really, Guy, who is the 
dark-eyed beauty this way }” 

Little dreaming of what would come of those 
fow idle spoken words, Guy Langton answered, 
carelesaly : 

“ Her name fs Rhoda Calrn, She’s the only 
living relative of the Oairns of Dashshire, I under- 
stand. I donot know the Cairne personally, but 
know them well by reputation. They are fabu- 
lously rich, ib is generally belfeved.” 

“Suppose you fnutroduce me to the Three 
Graces,” said Kenward Monk, banteringly. 

His companion flashed and looked a trifle un- 
comfortable, 

1b was one thing to be chummy with a jolly 

ood feilow at the elub, where no one Inguired 
into another’s antecedents, to invite him to one’s 
handsome bachelor quarters 4} Brighton for a 
fortnight, make him friends with the fellows at 
the fashionable emokera and stag rackets, but 
quite another thing to Introduce him to his lady 
acquaintances, for that meant vouching for his 
cocial standing, his morals, and all that sort of 
thing, which really Langton did not know much 
about, 

Monk was always polite, dressed handsomely, 
and had plenty of money, which he always spent 
like a prince amongst the boys, He had heard 
that Monk had only a position in a commercial 
housa, where an uncle of his was manager, Thus 
his future — were none too roay, unless he 
married mon ; bat it might be only heareay. 
Langton had re taken ,the trouble to give the 
matter the slightest thought until now. 

‘* At another time, my dear fellow,” he said, 
answering Monk’s question after a moment’s pause, 
“ Let the girle enjoy their rhapaodies over the sun- 
ast in peace thie time. We really haven’t time 
just now. The fellows are waiting for us at the 
club, you now. 

But Mor refused to go on; yet he did it in 
euch 9 gay, “ofl hand, rollicking, fan-loving fashion, 
his friend did not see the fixed purpose in his 
action 

He was quite sure that {f they stood there long 
enough they could not help attracting the atten- 
tion of the pretty maidens, and there was no time 
like the present to meet them. In this surmise 
he was quite correct. Attracted by the sound of 
voices stent behind them, Misa Martin glanced 

arounc 

“Nina—Rhoda!” she exclaimed, in a flutter 
of delighted surprise, “ why, here ‘ia Mr, Lang- 
ton!” 

She stopped short, for just then she observed 
that the bandsome young gentleman in the white 
linen suit, standing a little apart from Mr, 
Langton, was with him, 

Tt was too late to beat a retreat then, for he 
had beer discovered. He was certaloly in for it, 
and there was no help for it but to bring his 


companion forward with the best possible grace 
and present him to the young ladies. 

Kenward bowed low in his most charaing 
manner, raising, with a emile, his white straw 
hat from his fair, clustering hair, and Guy could 
— with coneternation, the apparent admiration 

for his friend on all three girlish faces, including 
Nina, whom he had believed to be quite smitten 
with himself, 

Keoward Monk made the most of that next 
half-hour on the beach. He was so brilifant, eo 
witty, 20 clever, he fairly astonished hie friend, 
used as he was to his gay bon-mots and to see him 
the life of ali the affaira at the club. 

When he had been introduced to Ruth Martin, 
she had blushed as confusedly as a school-girl, 
Nina had smiled in a way that gave poor Guy's 
heart fierce twinge of jealousy, but Rhoda Cairn, 
the girl with the velvety paney dark eyes, glanced 
into the mesmeric, laughing blue ones for one 
fatal instant, and dropped them a Bat life 
wau to be never the same for her 

They chatted brightly enough, anti Nina ex- 
claimed, with a little ery : 

+ Why, there is some clock atriking seven. We 
have been here over an hour. We must get. back 
to the hotel, girls, or we shall never be dressed 
for dinner, ‘Won't you stroll back that way with 
us?” she added, with a dazziiog smile to both 
of the yourg gentlemen, 

**T think not,” replied Monk, quickly, taking 
it upon himself to answer for his friend. ‘‘We 
have an epgagement, and have barely time to save 
ourselves from being the aunoying cause of giving 
our friends # cold dinner.” 

“ We hope’ to see you both soon again,” said 
Ruth, with another blush. 

“ We do indeed!” echoed Nina, archly. Bat 
the girl with the velvety pansy eyes made no 
audible remark, though her crimson lips parted, 
then shat quickly again. 

The next moment the two gentlemen were 
gone, and the three young girls retraced their 
steps slowly hotelward along the beach, They 
hag a much pleasanter subject to discuss now 
than the sunset. 

“Ten’s the new-comer handsome?” remarked 
Ruth 

" Splendia } but not quite as Guy, théngh.” 

Again they both asked together : 

“What say you, Rhodat” 

The girl with cheeks like a damask rose and 
velvety ponsy eyes blushed to the roots of her 
jetty curls, 

“ He is like the hero of a novel, IT have never 
seen anyone so handsome before—-so fair, so amil- 
ing—so—so—delightfu),”* ehe answered, 

“ Rhoda Cairn’s heart has been hit by the first 
ehot of those arrows of blue eyes,” laughed Ruth, 
mockingly. “I knew when she declared that, 
come what would, she would not fail in love with 
any young man she met at Brighton, she was 
more than likely to meet her fate,'’ 

Nice Graves iaughed that little airy laugh 
which all her friends loved to hear, 

“So long as she did not choose to fall in love 
with that great, tall, broad-shouldered Gay of 
mine, I do not care. Let her choose whom she 
will from the remafaing men of Brighton." 

"Probably we shal) never see the fair-haired 
atranger again,” ssid Rath, with a toss of her 
head 


“That will be a pity, for he isso very nice,” 
returned Nina, seriously ; “and young men— 
that is, those in our eet, are eo scarce at Brighton 
this season, You and Rhoda should toss up a 
penny to see who shall have bim for an escort to 
the garden-parties and hops.” 

“] do not want him if he comes ae cheap a 
that,” poated Rath, the banker's spoiled daughter. 
“You must allow me to remind you, my dear 
Nina, that kissing goos by favour, and to use a 
phrase which I heard my little cousin make use 
of yesterday, ‘he is not the only pebble on the 
beach. oo. 

Rhoda Cairn took no part In the discussion, 
She was looking over the water with dark, 
gloomy, frightened eyes, and wondering if she 
should ever see the handseme, fair- hatred stranger 
again, and if it would be for the best, 





“ Bat returning tothe subject we were discuss- 
ing as we walked along the beach,” said Nina, 


SL 
“ how lovely it must be to be the heroine of a ro- 
mance,” 
“'Toers can be no romance without @ lover,” 
laughed Rath, 
If eisher of them had glanced up at Rhoda at 
that moment she would have been startled, Tho 


grown as 
was @ look of terror in the Seve dae 
girl's hand trembled In spite of of the desperate 
ee at self-composure,, a 

is your opini Rhoda 
Ruth “ A he ee Sh ah 


that romances sometimes turn Into ae 
“Do belfeve that 1” pines a . 
ing her co fon’s arm ter, the strange look 
om eyes of hers deepening into 

wot athe den don’ pen —_ frightenin 

5 ee nee one 

Rhoda" , look ah. her 
— @ great effort ages something like 


composure, 

"ave heard the story of a young glel whose 

life was the , ner romance anyone could 
em’ * 


imagin 
She stopped shork as though she had said too 
u 


nm ' 

“ Oh, do tell it—do tell it,” cried Nina; “we 
love to hear romances. Don’t we, Ruth?” 

** Of course,” responded Miss Martin. “ Rhoda 
ehall tell it to uson the piazza to-night.” 

But Rhoda made no reply. 

"You will tell us, won't you, Rhoda 1” per- 
sisted Niva, 

“Ido not pare See returned Rhods, 
confusedly. She regretted from the. bottom of 
her heart that she had mentioned the matter. 
Would they pity the heroine, the young girl, only 
seventeen, whose life held so cruel a@ story, or 
would they blame her ? 

“Tf I but knew,” ae eyat Rhoda, with a half 
sob on her pale white lipe, 


OHAPTER IL 


For some moments the two young men walked 
on In silence, which was at last broken by Kenward 
Monk. 

“Tsay, Guy,” he began, eagerly, laying his 
hand on "his friend’s shoulder, “ do you think any 
one of those three beauties would accept an invi- 
tation to go down and see the yacht-race with 
me to-morrow afternoon ?” 

Langton looked shocked, 

“ You are surely jesting to ask my opinion se 
to whether any one of those young girls would 
accompany a stranger to a place of amusement. 
You certainly know, as wellas I do, that they 
wouldn't pow Rewrt such & thought for an instant. 
And even suppose they did? Their parents 
would soon leb you know what they thought on 
the subject, Like all sweet rosebude, they are 
guarded by thorns, A very stern duenna usually 
accompanies them on their afternoon rambles, 
and woe to snythiog masculine who attempts to 
hold a few moments’ conversation with any one 
of them. I confers I was surprised to find 
them alone to- dsy—very much surprised, I must 


say 

x Fate interposed iu my behalf,’ lavghed 
Kenward, nonchalantly ; aang: : “TE tell you, 
Guy, I am a strong believer in fate, no matter 
cats one says to the con ryacuiar Everything 

ained, planned out for us, and ¥° 
per escape it, We are to meet certain people. 
One girl makes no impression upon us whatever, 
no matter how pretty she may be; we on 
another, and lo! with the first chimes from her 
eyes, the mischief's done—weare, done for, Now, 
am I not correct?” 

" T hope you have not made sueh « fool of your- 
self as to fall in love at first sight with any one of 
those young ladies to whom I was mad pon bo to 
introduce you, Kenward!” cried Langton, very 


much nettled, 
‘And why not, pray!” returned Kenward 





Monk, coolly, “ You should blame fate if I have 
done 60, not me, my dear fellow.” 
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“Tam for you, Monk, if such is indeed s 
fach,” pated | me} Langton, gravely, “for I do 
not think you could win the girl Plainly spesk- 
ing, you are no match for el of them. You 
kee poe lyre gman lgal mr ge aege 

9 one pansy velvet dark eyes— 
with the face ofa damask rose-—Rhoda Cairn, I 
belivve you called her,” 

Langton looked wonderfully relieved. As long 
=) was not Nina, be would nob trouble him- 
self, 

* By George!” exclaimed Kenward, stopping 
shor6, “ I believe those three young gitls ri ie the 
bicycle, Now that I think of it, I’m sure I saw 
them whirl past the club yesterday morning. 
They wore natty navy blue suits and blue veils. 
I couldn’t see what their faces were like. Two 
oe 

26, ride,”’ aseen ; reluctantly, 
'' The two gentlemen were Mr. Martin and Mr, 
Graves, who are enthuslastic over the sport. 
"Ti games tay il bo ak 

“T presume at ancy mas- 
querade cycle tournament next week, then ?” said 
Kenward, carelessly, though he listened anxiously 
for the reply. 

“ No doubt,” returned Guy. ‘' They were all 
at the last one. By the way, it’s a very select 
affair. Qae has to be a member of the club, or 
9 considerable. outside infiuence, to secure 
tickets,” 

‘SAre you a member?” asked Kenward 


quickly, 

** Yes,” returned Guy. ‘It was Nina’s 
father who proposed my name, [ did not get 
even one black ball, and was consequently voted 
& member,” 

“Do you suppose, if you had been a» poor 
evil of a clerk, inatead of a millionaire’s son, 
you would have been voted in?” asked Monk, 
& trifle bitterly, a hard light flashing into his 


eyes. 
" Possibly not,” re; Langton, with a good- 
humoured laugh. Ai i P 

“ T should have thought you would have fm- 
proved the opportunity of seeing a good dea! of 
the Three Graces awheel,” said Kenward, after a 
few moments’ pause. 

"Their fathers discourage anything of that 
kind,” laughed Gay, “as more than one young 
man nd out.” 

eee Te ee them 
th , 

‘They are too old for that sort of thing,” 
laughed Guy. “ The old gentleman {fs as deaf as 
@ poat, and is relegated to the hotel piazza be- 
cause of the His wife is equally deaf, and 
is too un ly to venture far from her corner 
of the piazza, It is hable to hear them 
shout at each other through thelr ear-trum 
T have often th + what a lonely life of it that 
beautiful young girl must have with those two old 
veople. It would be unendurable, I fancy, if it 
were nog for her two young friends.” 

* Probably they make up for nob being com- 
pantonable by nob being so strict with their pretty 
prospective little heiress?” suggested Kenward, 
again Ugtening eagerly for hie friend’s reply, 

“ They certainly allow their granddaughter, or 


alece, whichever she is, more liberty than Nina’s 
or Ruth Martin’s ts do, Still, I suppose 
they are confident that she can come to no harm, 


surrounded by such careful friends and com- 

panions,” 

. ‘* Did you say, Guy, you were gofog to the 

fancy-dreas masquerade tournament?” asked 

Aeoward Monk, slowly. 

je “T do nob propose to miss it,” responded 
ay, 

“ Do you think you can secure me a ticket, 
Gay 1” asked Kenward, point-blank. “ Grant me 
that favour if you can. Remember, I ack it as @ 
| ape ag pe Surely you can manage it somehow 

me,” 

" ru » i ’ 
yousam eee ne If it’s possible, 

Daring the next faw daye that followed, hend- 
some Kenward Monk saw as much of the Three 
Graces as was possible, One day he was con- 
tent with « bow or a smile—on the next, a fow 
words to passing; but he was wise enough to 


—_ out of the way whenever their relatives were 
about. 

Kenward had planned a novel scheme to keep 
the duenna—an old maid of forty—away from the 

ls, by introducing her to a handsome, flashily 

gray-moustached gentleman of perhaps 
some five-and-forty years. Colovel Field, a very 
wealthy widower, 
peste pert! the dashing old colonel commenced 
making violent love to Carey, until she quite 
forgot to keep an eye on her charges, 80 busy was 
she in improving the time with her own evident 
adairer, 

These were golden opportunities for Kenward 
Monk, and he improved them, 

" Well,” said Colonel, when he and Monk 
met one night by appointment on the sands, “ how 
are you progressing, ba 1” 

"TI couldn't wich better luck,” replied 
Kenward, slowly, ‘‘ Iam pretty positive that ail 
three of the girls are In love with me, I could 
fe any one of them if the girl could be choorer, 
1 fatter myself, I have made rapid headway, I 
distribute my smiles and glances aud flowery com- 
pliments 20 equally, they do nob know which I 
prefer of the three of them.” 

'€ Well,” eald the elder man, lighting a cigar 
and puffing it vigorously, ‘‘ your time ia rapidly 
dwindling down. What do you propose to do! 
You asked me to advance you enough money to 
buy you a Sine auit of clothes, and give you ten 
pounds for pin money, and you would land a 
wealthy heiress and pay me back handsomely. 
Now the question is, have you any chance of 
success with any one of these three, or have you 
not? We must get down to plain facts and under- 
stand each other,” 

* I have just told you that all three of the girls 
are in love with me, Two are so closely guarded 
I do not have much of a show, the other one 4s 
left pretty much to hereelf, and she it is who will 
be the golden prize I shall do my best to secure, 
I have made t inquiry, and find that there 
Cairns are fabulously wealthy, snd al! the relatives 
they have fsa niece, As far as money goes, the 
Cairn heiress is by far the wealthiest of the three. 
And I’) win her within the next fortnight, or 
know the reason why.” 

“ By Heaven, you are a trump, Monk!” cried 
his companion, wringing bis hand excitedly, 
* You are the most out of a sult of good 
clothes and a me face, 

* As far as preference goes, I think I should 
have liked the haughty, clever Nina best, whom 
my friend Langton is so badly smitten with ; but 
a Cairn is the easiest prey,” he added, with 
a sigh. 

“ T thought you often boasted of being born 
without a heart,” returned his friend, {mpatiently. 
“« You have declared often enough that you would 
marry the first helresa that crossed your path, 
were she as old as the hille, blind, deaf, or halt, if 
she only had gold enough to cover the defects, 
and this Rhoda Oairn is young and pretty into 
the bargain, I understand.” 

Yes, she’s pretty and young enough, that I 
grant you ; but there’s something about her that 
puzzles me.” 

" Pshaw!” returned his companion; “ you 
don’t like her as well on acquaintance as the other 
two, because she’s the easiest to win, We never 
care so much for the peach that is ready to drop 
{Into our mouth, If some other lucky fellow 
seemed likely to win the golden prize, you would 
wake up to the fact Rhoda Cairn was by far the 
most beautiful of the trio,” 

* Most likely,” returned Monk, laconically. 

At that self-same moment, while they were 
belng #0 unmercifally diecussed on the ands, the 
three young girls In question were snugly 
ensconced on a sofa, with their arms twined 
about each other, in the drawivg-room of the 
ne discussing most animatedly Kenward 

0! 


'¢ Mr, Monk Is certainly the haudsomest young 
man I have ever seen, even if he iss blonde,” sald 
Rath Martin, decisively, ‘‘ And by far the most 
entertaining. Don’t think se, Rhoda #” she 
cried, turning enth cally to Ithoda Cairn, 

"T’m sure I don’t know,” returned Rhoda, 





flushing and palingby turns. ‘* You know, I have 


represented him to be, and | fully, 


nob seen much of young mex. I cannot judge. 
I have never seen anyone so grand——~’’ 

She stopped short, in distress and dire con- 
fusion. 

“ I must go,” she said, rising suddenly to hor 
feet. ‘* Good-night, girls.” 

Her companions looked after her thoughi- 


* J donot know what to make of Rhoda,” said 
Nina Graves, after a moment’s pause, uncon- 
sciously using Kenward Monk’s words, ‘‘ She 
puzzles me completely.” 

* T have an idea about her,” answered Ruth, 
“ and if you will promise never to breathe it toa 
living soul, I will teli you what I think.” 

** ] promise,” returned Nina, with curiosity in 
her brown eyes. 

“ Weil, then,’’ esid Ruth, in a soft whisper, 
‘S althovgh Rhoda has dresses far costlier than 
either yours or mine, and everything she wants, I 
think her uncle and aunt have somehow neglected 
her in the past. She has never been to boarding- 
school ; she knows nothing whatever of music, the 
languages, or of the requirements of social life. 
The reason she is so shy with evyerybody—and 
with us as well—is, that she hasn’t avy education 
to speak of, does not know how to express her- 
self, There, it’s out now, and if you ever breathe 
a word of it to anybody, I'll never speak to you 
again, Nina Graves,” 

** Do you know,” said Nina, thoughtfully, “I 
think handsome Mr. Monk admires her more than 
he does either of us.” 

“ Nonsense !” declared Ruth, blushing furiously, 
“*T have reazon to believe otherwise, Nina, Why, 
if you and Rhoda had not come up to us the 
moment you did to-day on the beach, I—I— 
actually think he would have proposed to me.” 

Nina started, and the light laugh died saddenly 
on her lips. Over her beating, girlish heart there 
jay at that moment a withered white rose which 
handsome Mr. Monk had pressed into her band 
only two days before, and nestling close within 
its white petals she had found a closely wribte. 
line, bearing these words : 

* Sweet Nina, do you dream of me as I dream 
of thee ?” 

They were but a few words, yet they had 
changed the whole course of this romantic, wilful 


young girl's life. 
Her parents had favoured young Gay Langton’s 
attentions to thelr lovely young daughter, Nina 


had not been adveree to him, beceuse so many of 
her girl friends wanted Guy. Now they could 
have himand welcome, for alishecared, Another 
face with a pair of laughing biue eyes, a charming 
aniile, 2 set of white teeth beneath a golden 
monstache, had stolen ber heart away. 

Nina had given herself up to the moet romantic 
kind of day-dreams, in all of which her handsome 
hero figured. She felt provoked that he did not 
come up to the hotel to make the acquaintance cf 
her father and mother. She slways mentioned 
her new acquaintances to-them, but somehow, 
for the first time in her life, she could not bring 
herself to talk to them about the handsome young 
man that Mr, Langton had introduced to her on 
the beach, 

With these thoughts filling her warm, impu!- 
kive little no wonder Ruth’s impetuous 
— gave her a sudden shock and a great 
chill, 
Propose to Ruth, indeed! How very egotis- 
tical of her friend toimagine euch a thing. She 
knew that from that hour she should never like 
her friend Ruth Martin so well again as ia the 


past, 

When Ruth went to her room that night, she 
wondered why Nina had scoffed so at the intima- 
tion that handsome Mr. Monk had been on the 
point of proposing to her thatday. Why should 
Nina look so angry over it ? 

When Rhoda lefd her companions so alruptly, 
she scarcely paused until she found hereelf safe ia 
her own room, 

Once there, she threw herself on a divan, 
face downwards, aud wept as young girls seldom 


weep. 

“Ob, why did I do it—why did I do it?” she 
sobbed, in affright, ‘' How they would hate me 
if they only knewall! I am so young, only 





seventeen—and life has gone all wrong with me ; 
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bub the world is eo hard it would blame {nstead 
of pity me!” 

She sprang up, putting the lovely curls back 
from the tear-stained face. 

“ Tam sure Kenward Monk fs failing {1 lovs 
with me,” she murmured, catching her breath. 
“1 must prevent it. I dare not break my 
vow to forewear all thoughts ‘of love or lovera, 
lf they brought me here to forget the—the—” 

She pub her hand suddenly over her mouth {nu 
terror, a8 though she dared not breathe the words 
that were trembling on her lips, 

So young, and with euch a terrible secret 
shadowing her yonng life! 

If Nina and Ruth Martin but knew, how they 
would turn from her! How shocked handsome 
Kenward Monk would be! How the people who 
were so pleased to come up and epeak with her 
now would turn away from her! 

At last she grew calm, 

“Tt Is all in a Jifetime,” she whispered to 
herself, ‘‘I will enjoy myself to-day, though I 
die to-morrow for it. How long will It be before 
they find outall? Perhaps to-day—to morrow, 
the sword which hangs over my head will fall, 
But is he learning to love me, I wonder, this 
handsome Kenward Monk, with the blue eyes 
and smiling face? Would he care for me if he 
xnew-- 

Sleep did not come to Rhoda that night. She 
eat fu her room, with her elbows on the window- 
sill, her face pressed close In her rosy palms, look- 
ing far out at the rolling sea, with that same 
frightened look in her sombre black eyes, while 
the pale lips moaned over and over again. 

How can I hide the truth from them much 
longer !”” 


ee 


CHAPTER II, 


Tur fancy: dress maequerade cycle carnival had 
been the talk of faehionable circles In the town 
for the last fortnight, and now, as the ausplcious 
evening drew near, excitement was almost at 
fever heat, 

The tickets of admission had been closely 
guarded ; gold could not buy them. The tickets, 
which were strictly not transferable, had been 
duly delivered by messengers to the diferent 
members whore names they bore, and the - 
moters of the affair felt duly satisfied that no 
ane outside of the charmed circle of fashionable 
people could by any posalbility invade the sacred 
precincts, 

The marble clabhouse and the spacious 
grounds were ablaze with lighta, The reception 
roome were banked ‘with exotic blooms that 
cost a emall fortune. The magnificent grounds 
fairly blazed with thousands of twinkling electric 
lights that lighted up the flower-garlanded walks 
and cycle paths with the white, bright glare of 
poonday. 

Tae scented waters of the tinkling fountains 
cosb many a beautiful rose ite lIlfe, that its 
— raight be breathed out on the ambient 
air. 

A whole army of officers were to guard against 
intruders. There was to be & banquet in the 
supper-room at midnight, after the masks of the 
merry cyclers had been removed, that would be 
ro startling in ite sumptuousnees that the whole 
country would be talking about it, and those who 
had been fortunats enough to attend would never 
forget it in their after lives, 

Guay Langton had, indeed, done his utmost 
to secure the adwittancs of his friend; but 
even he bad failed eignaily. The officere were 
inexorable in their polite but firm refusal to his 
request, 

Kenward Monk set bis white teeth hard to- 
gether as he related his disappointment to his 
bosom friend and counzellor, Colonel Field. 

“Tt is too bad thab you will be obliged to miss 
it,” returned the Colonel, “ What an unexcelled 
opportunity—a whole evening beliind a mask—to 
make violent love to either one of the Three 
Graces, and propose, if you have made an im- 
pressicn to warrant being accepted. You will 


never get au opportunity like it, never. It's too 
bad,’ 
‘ 7 + 


I have no intention of mfesing the grand 





masked cycle carnival,” returned handsome Monk, 
with aeardonic simile, ‘ My dear, good friend, 
you ought to know ms better by this time. When 
I make up my mind t> Joa thing, no power on 
earth, in heaven, or in Hades either, for that 
matter, will prevent me, I-useure you that I 
shall go en masque, and enjoy m quite as 
thoroughly as any one of the four hundred 
millionaires with whom I touch elbows. And 
last, bat by no means least, I shall woo and wia 
one of the three heireases before the clock strikes 
twelve |” 

"Bravo, bravo!” cried the Colonel. “ You 
are a trump, my boy—a trump, I say, But 
ae the deuce will you manage it, clever as you 
are 1,’ 

“Easily enough,” answered Kenward Monk, 
calmly lighting a fresh Havana and looking at 
his friend through the curling rings of smoke. 
“I am to help my friend Langton get into his 
costume, you know. Well, a elmple little sleep- 
ing potion Jn @ glass of wice will cause him to take 
@ notion to have a little nap before going. The 
littie nap will last until high noon to-morrow, In 
the meantime I will don his handsome costume 
of ik »meo, which I am sure will fit me perfectly, 
as we are both about the eame figure, and with 
his bicycle and his ticket, en masque, lo! what 
fs to prevent me from entering the sacred pre- 
clncts? All I say now fs, watch for the result, 
I shall make a bold stroke for a fortune, and 
Kenward Monk has never lost yet.” 

The Colonel looked after him with a strange ex- 
preesion on his face, 

‘There are few euch consummate rascals on 
the face cf the earth as Kenward Monk,” he 
muttered. “ And yet bis cousin, Kenward Monk 
is as good as thie one fs bad, If I were that 
cousin of his, I would make all hasts to change 
my name, or distinguish it in some manner, for 
this fellow wili disgrace ib in some way before Le 
gets to the end of his rope. He would scruple 
ad nothing—gembler, rowé, steeped to the lips 
in sin, and all before he is twenty. Plenty of 
money yesterday and broke to-day ; but he is too 
valuable to me to lose aight of him. Bat what 
care I how risky a dare-devil of a game he plays 
to-night. If he marries rich, he will bealways 
in my power to keep my lips sealed, and a high 
price he will: pay me for my silence, Jf he 
marries an heiress, it will mean a gold mine for 
me.”’ 

Two hours later the grand marquerade cycle 
carnival was at its height. The marble walls 
of the club never held a more brilliant gathering 
of ladies fair, with eyes behind silken masks 
brighter than the dlamonda they wore, and men 
braver thaa the famous knights of old in their 
powdered wigs, eatin knee- breeches and spangled 
waistcoats, 

Every country and clime was represented with 
& sumptuousness that made one wonder that 
so much wealth could be represented at one 
gathering. 

After the arrival of the Jast member, the grand 
carnival began. Each guest, mounted on his or 
ber wheel, made a tour of the rink, in costume, a 
score or more of times, keeping pace, it a'most 
seemed, to the soul-stirring, entrancing strains of 
music that rolled upon the air in grand waves, 
vibrating to the very hearts of the enthusiastic 
riders, 

What a magnificent scene it was! How can 
pen picture it—the flashing silver steeds, with 
their riders behind silken maske, moving in and 
out and around under the sparkling rays of the 
coloured electric lights, Crimson and yellow, 
purple and gold, sea green and amber, flashed the 
thousands of lights from the dome upon the gay 
throng, until the eyes were dszzled with the 
riotous brilllancy of colour and gleaming jewels, 
and the senses grow bewildered with the ravishing 
melody of sound, rippling music, and bubbling 
laughter from lovely lips, 

One cyclist, in the costume of handsome 
Romeo, apraug from his wheel near one of the 
fountains, and watched with keen eyes through 
his mask the others as they passed him one after 
another. 

" Aha! I have them at last,” he muttered, as 
he noted three wood-nymphs hovering close 
ther. ‘* Well, I declare, I thought I should have 





Mttle difficulty In distinguishing one from the 

other,” he muttered; “ but to save my life, [ 

cannot tell them epart. Ishall trust to fate to 

ong i me, hoping it will be the beautecus 
na,” 

Suddenly two plumed cavallere sprang from 
their wheels before the two foremost wood-nymphe, 
and a-ked permission in silent pantomime to ride 
as their escorts around the rink, which request 
was graciously ecceded to, but with the dignity 
of young " 


“This is my nity,” thought Romeo, 
“TI must claim wood-nymph. 
bes some other fellow has the to capture 


The next instant he was bowing low before 


her, : 

* May I bave the great honour of riding as your 
escort round the lak, fair wood-nymph!” he 
whispered in a low, melodious volce. “ Ah, par- 
don my speaking ; it bye Boyne slip of the 
tongue. [ sh have e known wy request 
in pantomime.” 

“Tf she answers, I shall know by her voice 
which one of the three heiresses she is,’’ be 
“ ht shall betra Mr. Monk, 

Oh not » Mr. ” re- 

, Y ne 


plied the girl, with a jolly laugh, showing 
the whitest of pearly teeth, ‘* and Laccept your 
escort to ride with me, I—I am so of 


tumbling off my bicycle, this gay throng and the 
flashing lights bewilder me so, I—I was just 
wondering if you would be here to-night.” 
“ Pair maid, you know me?” he w , in 
tamezement. ‘I amastounded, yet flat- 
tered. Pray be kind enough to exchange confi- 
dences. I have been hoplog against hope that 
you are one whom I longed to see here, Surely 
the throbbings of or heart tell me who you are, 
fair nymph. Shall I breathe to you the name of 
her whom I ardently wish it to be?” he asked, 


softly. 

" Yes,” she answered, eagerly; end there was 
no mistaking . the pr wensbron catching of the 
breath, and pay. 08 4 gezein the velvety 
eyes behind the silken . 

He crushed the furtive hope that had stirred 
his heart for an Instant that it might be Nina, 
and anewered, boldly: 

‘'] prayed the fates to lead me to the feet of 
beauteous Rhoda Cairn ! Oh, tell me—am Iright ? 
Do be kind, and tell me,” z 

“Then the fates have answered your prayer, 
she replied, ‘* I suppose 1 ought not to tell you 
until unmasking time, but really I cannot help ic. 
Iam Rhoda Cairn,” 

“ Thanks, ten thousaud thanks, for ending my 
suspense, dear girl,” he murmured, as only Ken- 
ward Monk could utter the words, A few sweeps 
around the rink, where ee ua oe his 
superb fancy riding, was the cynoaure eager 
feminine eyes, midst murmurs of admiration, 
then he whiepered to bis companion: “ Come 
into ihe conservatory; the air is too close here. 
You are riding as though you were dizzy. Are 

ou ? ” 
mn Yes,” she answered. “I muet have sir. 


The bicycle enddenly wobbled recklessly from 
side to side, as though ite rider had lost contro! 
of it entirely. 

Kenward Monk eprang from his wheel just in 
time to prevent her from falling, audin that {n- 
stant he crushed her closely to his heart, then a2 
quickly released her. g 

The excitement was so great, no one noticed 
this little by-play, or eaw Romeo lead the fair 
wood-nymph from amid ’the glittering lights to 
the shadowy depths of the cool conservatory. 
Standing their wheels agsiast a marble Flora, he 
found a pose Barr ny hing ~~ he placed ms 
taking a seat er, gerously near, his 
band cae over the reaps Sia white one, 
hts handsome head, with its fair, clustering bair, 
bent near her own, A half-hour they spent amid 
the dim, cool shadows, the perfume of the roses 
enfoldiog them, the soft, low, bewildering echo of 
the delicious musfe floating ont to them. 
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Remember, the young oe only seven- 
teen, dear reader, otherwise the and the 
scene, and the fair, handsome lover by her side 


could not have infatuated her so quickly or so 


deeply. 

*Tethls fe Heaven!” he whispered. “ How I 
wish we could linger here forever, Rhoda—TI your 
devoted knight, and you my queen, the world for- 
ae by Ary world forgot! Do you wish it 
coul 

The low reanioi of his volce ; the thrilling touch 
of that strong, white hand that was stealing 
around thesupple waist, drawing her towards him ; 
the panting of his breath, which she could feel on 
her flashed cheek ; the mesmeric, steady gaze of 
those bright blue, ahining eyes, be her— 
made her heart flutter as it had never fluttered 
before, 

"Do rd wish we could be always together, 
Rheda ?” he persisted. 

‘* Yeu,” answered the girl, with a half sob of 
affright, ‘trembling under the strange epell that 
had slowly but surely been cast over her, 

“Then marry me, Rhoda!” he cried, ‘' this 
very ulght—within the hour, and no one can ever 
partusafter that ! Oh, Rhoda, do not refuse me |” 
he urged, ‘I love you so that I would die for 
you. Fate surely intended us for each other, or 
we would never have met and loved as wedo, Oh, 
my darling, you cannot deny it! You do love 
me, Rhoda! ” 

She strove with all her might to deny it ; but, 
in epite of herself, he wrung the truth from her 
lips—-that she did lovehim. A eudden light that 
she could not quite understand leaped up into hie 
Rhee for a moment, aud a triumphant smile curved 

_ We shall be married to-night!” he ncaa I 
will arrange it somehow,” and, as he uttered the 
words, he told himeelf that the great helrese was 
as gocd as won, 

(To be continued.) 








FACETLF, 


Our ‘andlady had to lower the dining-tables 
three Inches,” ‘“ Why did she do that!” 
" Nearly all the boarders are scorchers.” 

Rie! ARRE are you off to!” ‘*Housh hunt- 

ngsh.” “What? At this time of night?” 

‘TIteh my own housh I wanteh,” 

“Nee “ Now, never let me catcHyou at 
tha jam again.” Wiille : ‘‘ I—I—tried not to 
let you catch me this time,” 

“Your husband seems to be a victim of the 
tobacco habit.” “No; I’m the victim. He 
thoroughly enjoys it,” 

Juvgs: ** Winks marrieda woman of intellect, 
didn’t he?” Blinks: “I don’t know. Why ?” 
Jinks : “Inotice he never has any buttons on 
hie clot hes,” 

Sar: “Why is it, I wonder, that little men 
so often marry large women?” He: ‘‘I don’t 
know, unless it is that the little fellows are afraid 
to back out of the engagements.” 


Mistress (calling upstairs): ““ Whab on my 


are you doing to that child, Sarai, to make her 
scream so?” Sarah: “ Nothing, ma’am. I’m 
spanking it to make it stop.” 

Mrs. Grnozr: “ How dare you taik to me in 
that way? I never saw such impudevcs. And 
you call yourself'a lady’s maid, do you'” The 
Maid : “I was a lady’s maid before I worked for 
you, ma’am.” 

Potics Justice (suavely): “When the police- 
officer clubbed yous as you allege, did you teke 
his Dumber ?’ le Geehaw (aggrieved) : 
“Why, no! I coulda’ t, mister !—it was fastened 
onter ae hag 

Sue: “ Harry, you said somethi Pa even- 
ing that made me "reel unhap e: “ What 
was it, dearest?” “ You i was one of the 
sweetest girls in the world.” ‘And aren’t you, 
dearest?” “You said ‘one of the sweetest. © 
Harry, to think I should live to know that I have 
to share your love with another |” 





| shrewd young fellow.” Chicago Broker : “ Smart! | 


“T guess Jim can get away for that fishing | 
party all right.” - * t makes you think so}” | 
‘I was up to his oe ww - hd, ae ze 
used to be an amateur elocu 


EPPS'S COCOA 


Possesses the following 
were married, and he asked ay to won: ! id Distinctive Merits: 


never refuse him now.” 

" You e my DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 
man's friend, "Tao lightly songede Tan SUPERIORITY in QUALITY. 
having difficulty about getting a cheque cashed.” GRATEFUL and COMFORTING 

















great many other things, {t's easy enough when | witRitivE QUALITIES UNRIVALLED 

you get started, My trouble le that I can’t get | Bold in 4-Ib. & 4-Ib. Packets, & 4-1. Tins. 

doctor away? He said that he could fix up that | 

broken bone and have you out again fn a week.” | e Ee i? $'§ HIT A 

salary is only five, I don’t want to get out so | 

soon as that,” 

Mrs Brrson : ‘George, what makes you 0 us 

quiet when you are in company / You sit round | 

alone. I was pits this evening because I thought -f’ § ==, 

ft wouldn't just the thing for one family to | = TTS 7 MERVINE 

aoa 2rd eal 

have in your ffice looks lik & mighty am 
an Be Uae TG "est. PILES 

The smartesb young chap I ever got hold of. $ & STEEL 

once awuy aad ts wag| ae Pape saga etal 

get it,” said his friend. “No, I don’t believe we | he nas mong} 3d ho oe eitinghaca.” ‘ 


“Why, that ought to be easy.” “It's like ®| 9 the NERVOUS or DYSPEPTIC. 
Inge de ek ommeeg sand JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Wirg: “Oh, dear, why did you send the | | — Homevopathic Chemists, London. 
Hasband: “That's just it. My accident In- | 
surance gives me ten pounds a-week, while my | 
like a dumb person. Why don’t you talk more!” | CURED INBTAWTLY | ng i 
Mr, Beeson ; “ My dear, I do talk when I am out | = Prevente 
Bu NTE Ba ey ieus oTichto 
monopolise the conversation,” 
Visrror (at Chicago).: ‘That young man you | 
Why, he etole 5,000 dollars from me right under | FOR FEMALES 
my nose, I tell. you he hw the making of a great | qutcrxr comreor ALL TREBOULARITIRE, BEMOVE ALL 
es the quantity), of all Chemists. Sent anywhere 
watch,” said the professor. ‘Let's go back and | om receipt of 15 or B4stamps, by E. T. TOW. & Oo., 
shall have time,” said the professor ; and he 
drew the lost watch out of hie pocket, counted | “DRUNKENNESS" | 
oured her pw 7 oyemen = cby 





the minutes on the dial, and added, “No, there | 
won't be enough time.” bi lady having 
Raccep Lrrrtz Macore: “Nellie, wot’s all | ste babite wily ly send pgrticulars of the remedy to anyoue far 
the crowd a-walting for?” Ragged Little Nellle: | 73m 2 jUunietose Buldings Lonlon, W 0. Po maga 
“There's a ambulance a-comin’ wot’s goin’ ter - 
take Bessie to the horsepittle!” Maggie: “ My ! £9 0® TOBACOONISTS COMMENCING. 
rag 34. ow to na 





She'll be fed on soup to strevgt’ en her, an’ she'll Cigar La “eg sip adh nnd 
icecream, Woo made yur wegutablen, an’ maybe pe AY a 


i, Ny oa His indressers 
me fee) desperick | ” 
‘Wr made the enemy run to-day ! 1” joyfull 
exclaimed the Spunih cer sna we simtaly | TapIES’ APIOL AND STEEL PILLS, 
ngratulated.” “You did nobly, gallantly. A Farncn Remepy For At [RReGULARITIES, 


What did you do with the enemy—capture him, | Superseding Pennyroyal, Bitter Apple, aud Pill Cochive. 


or did you leave him at large?’’ “We left him. | obtainable ‘an ton EAT ‘Pharmeceotion! 
That’s the best part of it. He was at least | 


Chemist, Southampton. 

half-a-mile behind ne when we got back to yeas 

city. »” 
One day an ky wae oe a walk fna | DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE ? 

small town near gow when he met an old 

friend. After walking along the road together | “KAPUTINE"’ cures Instantly, 

talking, Pat’s f to him: “ Have you | 

pear Po lates) news?” Pat: “No, col | fs | Enclose stamped addressed envelope to " X.,” 

it?” “There's a penny off the loaf,” Pat : | Karvross, Lrp,, Hupp=esriacd, for free samples, 

" Bedad, and J hope it is off the penny ones,” | with name of nearest agent, 




















1/14, 2/9 & 4/6. | 

SENT FREE FROM 

OBSERVATION. 
Have no equal. 


ADDRESS ; 
INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON, NE. 


AVOID DISHONEST IMLTATORS. 


ES EILLS| 


PEARL COATED AND 
- TASTELESS. 
a THE BEST IN THE WORLD. Z@ 
posed of Steel, Ponnyroyal,_ f 


Bi tter ide App, Aloe, oe ay 


aa to Dr. Brown, 

























4/- SEWING 1G MACHINE &./- 


Patented No, 45157. 
HIS Machine does work which will beat comparison with that of other 
machinos costing bigher prices. Entirely made of metal, with stecl and 
plated fittings. It works at great speed. It has no com lication like other 
machines, therefore does not require be learnt. No winding of bobbins. No 
trouble. No teaching. No experience ; and is everywhere superse ding the old- 
fashioned troublesome machines. 7 works fine or coarse materials equally 1s 
“age Sent Carriage Paid for 4s. : two for $s. 6d. Extra Needles, 6d. and 
per packets Write for Press bt 1s and Testimonials, or cal) and see the 
Ma. hines at work, Address— 


SEWING MACHINE CO., 
$34 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTIOS; MISCELLANEOUS. 


nee 


Tus Crown Princess of Denmark and the 
«) een of Portugal are the two tallest princesses 
ia Europe, 

Tue Prince of Wales will pres be the gueat 
of the Dac d’Orleans for afew days in October 
next at Woodaorton. , 

Tus Queen will reside at Osborne until the 
middle of February, when her Majesty is to 
return to Windsor Castle, for a stay of between 
three and four weeks before her departure for 
the Continent, 

Tse Dake of Coburg ia golug to Egypt to take 
a course of sulphur baths at Helna, near Chizeb, 
after which he will go up the Nile to the First 
Cataract In & steamer which is to be placed at 
ie disposal by the Khedive, The Duchess of 
Coburg and Priacees Beatrice are to proceed 
from Gotha to Nice, where they will spend a few 

weeke at the Chiteau de Fabron with the Crown 
P-ioce and Crown Princess of Roumania. 

Tus Prince of Wales will come up to Marl- 
borough House from Sandringham for the 
meeting of Parliament, and His Royal Highness is 
to stay in town for about three weeks, after which 
he will go to the Riviera, returning to England 
about April 4th, The Princess will ad 
Sandringham until she comes to Town % 
February 200b for any Court function at Buck- 
ingham Palace which the Queen may decide to 
have before ber departure for the Continent, 
acd sbout March Sth Her Roya) Highness will 
proceed to Copenhagen on a visit to the King 
aod Queen of Denmark, returning to Eogland 
towards the end of Apri!. 

Queen Loorss of Denmark is the oldest occu- 
pint of a throne, with the sing'e exception cf 
the Grand Dake of Luxemburg, who is her 
eoalor by some six years, 

Iv is generally expected that Prince Francls 
Joseph of Battenberg will receive a bigh and 
lucrative office under the Russian Government, 
His father, the late Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
jofmed the Imperial Army when his sister, 
the Princees Marie, married the Emperor 
Alexander IT, {then the Cesarewitch) in 1541, 
and he had every prospect of # most brilliant 

career, when his marriage with Fraulein Haucke 
(afterwards Princessof Battenberg) in 1851 caused 
his exile from Russia, by order of the Emperor 
Nicholas, who would have imprisoned Fraulein 
Haucke (who was a maid of honour to the 
Hmpress) in a convent if he could have caught 
her. 

Bora the Queen ond Princess Beatrice are 
moet desirous to visit Ivaly next «pring if her 
Majesty's medical advisers deem ft wise for her 
to undertake the journey, They wish most par- 
ticularly to see Milan and Venice, and withoud 
doubt the complete change that such a holiday 
would provide would be moat beneficial both to 
the Sovereign and to Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, who still has occasional fite of depression, 
In all probability the tour will be arranged for, 
and in this cass the Queen will occupy one of the 
palaces of King Hambert, Prineess Beatrice fs 
very fond of Italy, and is specially anxious to 
epend some time in the City of the Doges, 

A pate {fo mid-September, 1898, will probabil 
prove to be the day upon which Queen Wilhel- 
mina of Holland will formally take the oath of 
Accession to the Dutch throne, No one could 
have shown more tach and care in managing 
affairs of State during her daughter's minority 
than the Queen-Regent, who, like her sister, the 
Duchess of Albany, is @ ladg of singularly un- 
pretentious manner aud simple tastes, This is 
shown {fn her dally habits and surroundings, 
Her Majesty for fostance, although for more 
formal communications she uses pure white writiog 
paper of exceptional thickness, with the Orown 
and Royal coat of arms emblazoned in gold and 
ecai les and blue, only uses paper for her every- 
day familiar letters just stamped with her name, 
Emma, anda crown, In dress, also, her Majesty 
ie tnclined to simplicity, although, of course, 
everything she wears is of the finest quality, but, 
ike more than one Royal lady in Europe, she 
foilowa, in preference to leading the fashions, 


Forry-your muscles ere called inte play in 
the production of fhe human voice, 

Tae total number of gipaies In Hungary is 
estimated at 195,000. 

Tiere are three times as many muscles In 
the tail of a cat aa thera are in the Luman 
hand and wrist. 

Ir is calculated that in large ocean steamers 
more than 3,000 articles of glass and china and 
“glass are broken on évery voyage. 

Iv is estimated that 1,000,000 acres of forest 
land are ueed up every year in Europe to supply 
the railways with sleepers, 

Accornpixe to 9 statistician the area of the 
herrivg-nets used in Scotland one year was no 
leas than 154,000,000 equare yerds, 





GEMS, 


Caaks are comforts; such by heavea de- 
signed, he that has none must make them--or be 
wrete 

Cuanacter is measured by the distance 
travelled from the starting point, and everything 
depends upon whether the progress has been up 
stream or down, 

Tux things to he desired for man in a healthy 
state are that he should not see dreams but 
realities ; that he should not destroy life, but save 
ib; and that he should be not rich, but content, 

Iv may be remarked, for the comfort of honest 

verty, that avarice reigns most in those who 
i but few good qualities to recommend them, 
This isa weed that will grow onlyina barren 
soil, 


As rivers, whem they overflow, drown those 
grounds, aud rulo those husbandmen, which, 
whilst they flowed calmly betwixt their banks, 
they fertilized and enriched, so our passions, when 
they grow exorbitant and unruly, destrty those 
virtues to which they may be very serviceable 
whilst they keep within their bonnds, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mancveartes.—Chop fine one teacupful of the 
kernels of any kind of nutes, or of several kinds 
mixed ; beat into an ising made of the white of 
anegg and ® cup of sugar. Spread on delicate 
finger crackers and & moment, or until 
slightly browned. Excellent with coffee or 
coves, 

Tomato Tars.—Take two pounds of dressed 
and boiled tripe ; cut into small atrips two inches 
long snd put into asaucepap, Parboil and drain 
off the firat water ; chop a small onion fine, and 
let all stew twenty minutes ; add half a cupful 
of thickening and then jstir in half a can of 
tomatoes ; seacon with salt and pepper. 

Jounyy Caxz.—Take two-thirds of a teaspoon- 
fal of soda, three tableepoonfuls of sugar, one 
teaspoonfal of cream of tartar, one egg, one cu 
of sweet milk, six teaspoonfuls of Indian 
three of flour, and a little salt, 
This will athin batter. Bake evenly, and 
be sure that the oven is hot when you are ready 
to put in the cake. 

Ostow Sovrs. A ta CHryaRvss.—Pare, par- 
boll and drain @ quart of very emall white onions; 
cook tender fn broth, add a pintof pease, 
cooked, a quart of chicken broth 
and pour over dried slices of French bread. 

A ta Pressy.—Peel and perboil four dozen 
very small onions; fry a light brown with four 
ounces of butter ; drain off the butter and dredge 
with ons and a half ounces of flour; add # quart 
of cold water and two of veal or chicken 
with salt and pepper; simmer until tender 





pour in a tureen over elppets of dried brahd well 
sprinkled with grated gruy<re cheese, 


Parser was fret manufactured In the East, and 
was introduced ints Europe by the Moors in the 
eighth century. 

THERE are no copper coins in use in Johannes- 
Nan Se NS MO 
penny bit, 


"Ty ty stated that sharks have ath pepeteated 
into the Mediterranean through the Canal 


from the Red Sea, 

Next to grape 
saké, or rice wise, is 
known to man, its use in Japan 
2 


“. 


it is believed that Japanese 
oldest beverage 
bark over 


In Obina Government sppointments are deter- 
mined by the li attainments of the appli- 
canb, and numerous es are known of men 
spending mauy years fn preparing for the Govern- 
meut examina 

cclately betide a adh, ‘Tle 18 Goes by plcklog 
absolute! & oes 
up pebbles in its mouth and sheeted fn a 
regular way ons eelected spot on the bottom of 
the bay where the water ls not very deep, 

Tax most remarkable gold-beetles fa the world 
are found in vee America,’ ee abe and 
wing-cases are polished lustre 
of mld itself, Thee another species which 


ee ee a 
ver, 


and adorn themselves, The most conspicuous of 
them is the antennarius, a small fich frequenting 
hich literally clothes iteelf 
with seaweed, fastening the pleces together with 
sticky, gelatinous strings, and then, as it were, 
holding the garment on with its fore fins. 

A CANADIAN sea-captain’ has invented an 
apparatus with which he thinks whales can be 
killed by electric shock, A barpoon Is fixed at 
the end of a long metallic cable, properly in- 
sulated, and which serves in place of the ueual 
rope. Through this cable an electric current of 
10,000 volts is to be sent by means of a dynamo 
carried in the whale-boat. 


the tick 
you walt, and self-registers it as issued. The 
booking-clerk touches a handle, the machine does 
the rest, It prints not only the name of the 
station, but the hour of fieeue, and it is claimed 


under the unsuspect- 
ahell is 
removed and carefully broken, aud spawn, 
which bas been warmed into life, ia emptied into 
a shallow pool, well warmed by the sun. Hore 
the minnows that scon develop are aoursed until 
strong enough to be turned Into a lake or stream. 


Wire certain tribes of the ancient Egyptians, 
and ly with the tribe called ®, 
after a man had reached a good age it was con- 
sidered one of the greatest ~honours. to be 
slaughtered, cooked, and eaten. The victim 
always went to the block in the happiest frame 
of and was envied by all other persons who 
had not as yet reached an age which would allow 
of their being considered as for food as well 
as for sacred ceremony, It was looked upon 
as a very great misfortune fora man to die 
before reachiog the age when he might serve the 
double ne, after his death through 
natural agencies his relatives were considered as 

for an allotted number of days, when 


3 


they might once more hold their 
Those who died of Mealy a6 clan’ wire 
eaten at that time, but were slmply jammed 


gee 





a tight coffin and hustled to some out-of-the- 
place, 
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ROTICES TO pcotsnemel asians 


P. idle an‘ ocd ohana tahteneinne 
x. LA woman may be executrix to hor busband’s 
will. 


RureRt,~The Courts are averse to giving a verdict in 
such cases. : 
M. D —Prioes vary greatly ; every maker has his own 
ae 
Bat. oe on aaa into scalp certainly promotes 
the growth of 
Ros.— ps canes are gummed with a starch 
G. 0.—Ain Bureelan ts the ebild of an Asian mother 
and European father, 
Orct.—None wear scarlet trousers; one cavelry 
satnen Suan Giiamaee 
a ‘will find ao ist of the agents in 
sg. ges 


K.—British soldiers are not allowed to act as 
jokeye nat ah the versie. 
Constant ReapEr.—In some cases twelve to fifteen 
hours will not be too much. 
Purr. White héather in the language of flowers 
means 21 offer of love or marriage. 
W. &8—We cannot understand what grounds , the 
company has for refusing payment, 
Jvua.—The —_ be kept closed when not 
in-use, to ox dust and dampness, 
Jack Tan.—Ordinary seamen in = get le. 82. per 
day ; able seamen from l« 74, to la. 94. 
A.ics.—Plastio pemiaie ia that which shifta from 
place to place, or iteelf in new forms. 
8. M.—We think Margaretha is the best. { and it 
would be apeliod the same fn either language 
AMATEUR.—-Grease pain yuestionably best for 
face, Pay prone Agen and Tteoulle sanntan. 
N. L—The an. of parents bora in India is not an 


Eurasian, but would be classed as an Anglo- Indian. 
8. 0.--Forth B rises to about 400 feet above h 
water ; cen Sereno hang 0 fat sr tan 


A. M.—Goodly sums been paid for exceptionally 
fine singers, but it wee not be possible to give the 
exact Sgures. 

Faitz —The merohant service affords many advan- 
— and You would have to provide your: 

with ap outfit, 


Hakorp.—-The Channel Ielands do sot form apt “ 
the United Kingdom, but come under the hi 
British posecasions, 


Oranges, When sentences aro ordered to run " con- 
pene tho prisoner is releaved at the exp‘ration of 
longest individual sentence. 


M. R~If the engagement was for twelve months 
certain, the a ae et back out so long as the 
employed renders faithful vervica, 
Reovutark Reaprr.—A master cannot compel an 
apprentice to remain beyoud the expiration cf hia tine 
to make up for time lest by sickness, 


4 Manttr.-You had better, at once, consult some 
efficient medical man, az the ‘complaint from which 
you are suffering might ariae from a variety of canses, ' 


0 Fe Pay on the ship was a British vessel, you may 
tain the particulars’ you desire by to the 
Ragiseartcnaet of Shipping, Custom House, London. 


0. R.—Damp the pleture thoroughly sponging 
back, paste the round edges, lay it upon Bs oe Pe 
and datten pg leave it lging to dry ; it should 
come tight as drum. 

R. P.+Goldiera are not 
years after serving out thefr twelve ead bert tid they 
were they could obtain release only by paying the 
ususl redemption money. 

Air, —The flying-fish does not real raises 
iteelt Paty a te means of ite hy “ag and can 
supp ort itself re es i aoe they become dry, when 


it agein drops. 


0. Ptr 9 a are remarkably quick in 

ng - ty rom attain a » paren Ah: sage 
at ace 

ate — rors, superstition that 

B, Bp 8 en ote keeper to 
wduit travellers after eleven elas ot 2 A prot that ta 
not #9; he need not admit them at any time, either of 
day or ‘wight, except at his own piseasure, 

Mrui.icert,—If you have no heart weakners—a point 
ou mcg get coments Reem meat regular 
medical a need be no danger w whatever 
ia your uaa either gae or cocaine at the dentiat’s, 

L, M.—Yon gan wash {6 clean with and tepid 

$e considerably (od 
renova- 


tin ” be ae ah method than old Incquer and 
acquering, 


ping tron over it, 


on se = he eS 


Faup.—No  o of * duke fe lewally entitled to call 
permitted to the BP of the es a distinction in 


Goox ce. —They are nice pieces of the cheek of pork 
pa to cut; they sre put on In cold water and 
about one and a half or two hours till tender ; you 


the 
cron ot the eldest being that he adopts one of the aub- Hasta make a nice dinner of them ; ‘‘ beef and greens "-—- 
er, them 


tidiary titles of bis 

F. A.—Bethichem Hospitel, St. George’s-road, Sonth- 
wark, wae founded in 1547, for the cure, gratis, of poor 
lunatics who are likely to be cured within one year, but 
whoare not fit aubjoets for admission into a county 
lunatis asylum. 

Pure Fror.—The best-cure for mange in 4 cat fa to 
—— the ee eak eek “anole art diseased parts, with 

lick sonne pert of, and perhons be. 

sik for day or two, but what cf tbo 0 oil he yey 
internally Cone ae w what remains ape 
‘skin effects a cure there.’ 

S. P.—Half an ounce each cayenne pepper, shallots, 
while viuegar wall pound UP we ped one ne are ; 


rp ortg lat" regs bling bt or he 


wore Wro brea to Kwow. —Institutions are just as 
tbe ch ly Government but local inspectors as 
chose, ealioges and homes where Protestant young 
ied aid trained; not only so, but in- 
mpectors go yen into them ‘In discharge cf their 
‘utiles. 
Betty —We think ammonia would remove the stain 
on the dress @ with cass ¢ get Mquid armmenia and 
two parts water, snd ) 


put one part: 

with be bersrardy ei oa will do ; you might 
sponge a vinegar an * 
mixed ; if thie faile try benztne, 


THE LITILE WINTER-SIRD'S SONG. 
Tae bleak snow covers all the ground, 
from the trees. 


the muste of a bird, 
eet makes 
brakes, 


Oh, Wine aetd tae eeoebeld come 
Has household come ? 
And fe-eha telco Seat, tareos wean, 
Heara't thou alone the mufficd drum ? 
There's sunshine still in glorious store, 
Clouds carinot always shroud the shore, 


on or ee Loy r gf Snag] carefully 
mash each sing’ y side of a oa no 
is a milk and salt if pond | 


into a hot, ; then torn out and warm or 
= es tae te, and serve very 


. K.—The Duke of ae succeeded to the 

his childless unole, 
eB Victaria’s consort 
or husband ; (2) the. Prince of Wales being heir 
apparent to the British throne could not accept any 
es Me 


8. L.—Damp, the ink blot with water, then pross 
some cream of tartar over it, and allow that to remain 
for an hour or two, when it will be found that the 
— of the blackness is absorbed; renew tho 
rt Parveen han A remains is ® red *yaavk $ that 

when the stain is quite ont 


as above, and put in some crisp green kale 
half an hour before they are an and eorve the kale 
round the pork and a of the liquid in the dish, 


Dora.—One — flour, a pleoe of butter size bY “se. 
threo quarters teas fai soda, halt teaspoonful 
taric ata, one teas ful sugar; rob the butter role 
the flour and mix in ali the other things, stir in with a 
Pp oape as much sweet ‘milk aa makes a soft dough ; turn 
is out on the table and divide in two, kn B little 
and roll out thinly, flour the top, cut in suitable 
sized scones, bake on the griddle a pale yellow colour 
on both sides. 
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CUARANTEED wEAs. 
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DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSETS. 


Patented in Engiand and on the 
Jontineni, 
Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabri, 

Made in White, Black, and 


all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 
Coutil. 


as and 

bee 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/12 
per pair and upwards, 

1 poo hy parley seed 
vn Ladin Outntters oe 


The ONLY MEANS for 
DESTROYING 
HAIR ON THE FACE 


is by using Arex. Ross's ordinary ‘ Depilatory,” ne 
post, 3/9. For strong hair, the Electric Ap 
85/-, For thick hair, the German Process ery 
Cauterising Liq.id, 10/6; post, 7 His Can ~ 
uce whiskers, or hair on the head. His Skin 
tener, a liquid for cH furrows and crow's 
feet marks Po mo gad ee e ab “s each gold at 8/6; by ret 
for 60 woe) wo ibe e ine, for 
cartilage of the nose inte se ee and the or 
for outstancing ears, are sold at 10/6, or nants for rstarays, 
—ALEX. Ross, 62, Thoobald’s Road, Holborn 
London. Had through all Chemists. Lofiers repliea 
ay in stamped envelope; parcels sent frec from observ- 


tNaLva 








apes at once check the Cough 


and remove the cause. 


TheUorivalled 


Torenge alone relieves. 
‘Bolter se my al Ting 1354, coach, 








OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 


put the leat Reeocth Giselle paperte-d pas & amooth- Quickly and: certainty ail obetroctions: arising 


oad bet —Obe pound flour, Half tea: 


ful tartaric je 


oe cause whatever, where Stee) and Pennyroya} 
Invaluable to women, Post-froe, under’ cover 


yee 2 par wer one ac pa ‘al baking sore; | for i4 and 83 stamps from Tomas Orrey, Chemist, 


and mix them with theflour: 


then stir inns sage ttermilk as makos « soft dough: 


Burton-on-Trent. . Pleese mention Loxpoy Reaper. 








two, make each piece a round 
» flour it all over, cus in foar pleces 
griddle and cook a very pale colour 


Gtvide the 

scone not very t 
and put on a warm 
on both sides. ~~ 


Brss.--For steamed pudding without milk or 
Halt Fenn heme quarter ponnd treaci: 


treacle and warm it and mix up ot ale in = maix ; me 
to a grated shape, and a anes. Hightpence. Also Vol. LEIX,, 


it may need more water ; pour in 
ateam two hours; serve with sweet sauce, 


Fro.-—Get a Madeira cake and cut ft in alfeos about 


the size of a dar ieve ; lay on each 
‘round half a canned apricot, so as to Ls eeumble ths yolk 


of an egg. Flavour some crear rim a little easence A ae Loxpow Reaver, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, 








«*». We cannot. undertake te return rejected maxnu- 
scripts. 


Rxaprr can be sent to any part of the 


mit poe rod ene half Woek! one } 
world, post- ree- pence Wee! A} or erly, 
Due tilting end Pek tnlnding The subscri tio. 
te bey Mesehty Part, SeEy aber . is 


‘ht Shillings and Eightpence, post-free. 
Arm Back Nomwerrs, Panta and VYotumm are in 
Booksellers, 


print, and may be had of any 


NOTICH.--Patt 440, is Now Re2zdy, price Sixpence, 


beund in 


Tux INDEX 10 vos. 2. LX\X. ts now Ready; Price 
-balfpence, 


half an inch thick ; tame out some rounds with a | One Penny, post-free, Three 


Au, Lerrens To ex ADDRESAED To THE Eviror 
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THAT COMMON QUEERNESS. 


Ir, in the month of January, 1890, Mr. James 
Bell had been requested to stand with his heels 
in contact, his feet forming a right angle, his eyes 
being closed, and so to remain one minute with- 
out swaying from side to side, he would no doubt 
have been unable to do it. That performance is 
a rather trying test of one’s nervous condition ; 
and yet it would not have followed that our friend 
was liable to docomotor ataxia, with the alarming 
outlook that goes with it. 


Yet at the date mentioned he felt very dizzy 
and queer in his head—so much so, indeed, that 
when walking along the street he feared he 
should fall to the ground.. The ailment,of which 
this dizziness was one of the results had made no 
sudden or fierce onset upon him at all. At first 
he merely felt unusually tired, heavy, and weary, 
with a poor appetite and a sense of weight at the 
chest, chiefly after eating. His tongue was 
furred, and considerable phlegm formed in his 
mouth, accompanied, as we should expect, with a 
foul, nauseous taste. 


“Twas frequently sick,” he adds, “and spit up 
a sour, biting fluid that made my throat smart 
and burn. After going on like this for nearly a 
year, an abscess broke out on my chest, giving 
me a deal of trouble. From this time on I had 
a very miserable experience, not always the same, 
however, as I felt a little better now and then, 
with intervals of relapse. In pursuit of the 
proper treatment I attended the hospital in 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, for a while, but received 
no noticeable benefit from it. In December, 
18o1, almost two years after I fell ill, I read of 
the good effects produced by Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup in cases of this kind. Anxious to try any- 
thing that held out a hope of recovery, I procured 
the Syrup from Mr. Ling, the chemist in 
Hackney Road, and, after taking it faithfully for 
a week, I felt much better, 


with me and gave me much needed strength. To 


| 


| 





My appetite revived, | 
and the food I took (cautiously as yet) agreed | 


and with increasing strength the dizziness left 
me, and I was soon able to walk and work as 
well as ever. The abscess of which I have 
spoken healed gradually and at last. disappeared 
altogether. I frankly admit that Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup practically made a new man of me. Since 
then I have been able to eat anything without 
any distress or bad feeling whatever. Yon are 
at liberty to publish what I say_if you think it 
may advantage others. (Signed) James Bell, 
Bootmaker, 25, Holms Street, Hackney Read, 
London, January 8th, 1895.” 

Another person who passed through the same 
trouble as Mr. Bell (beginning about a year 
earlier) concludes his letter in these words: “I 
lost much flesh and became so weak that it was 
all 1 could do to keep up with my work. I felt 
wretchedly dull and depressed, and took 10 
genuine pleasure in anything. I took. medicines 
enough to cure me, goodness knows, if there had 
been any virtue in them; but seemingly there 
was not, for the best they did was to give me a 
little ease for the time being. Having had three 
years of misery and pain, I began almost to 
despair of ever seeing another really well day, 
when in February, 1892, I first read of the 
remarkable success which had attended the use 
of Mother Seigel’s Syrup in cases of this kind. 
Proctiting the remedy from Mr. Vialls, Stanhope 
Street, Strand, I toqk it, and was decidely better 
in a few days, and on finishing a second bottle I 
was all right, and have ailed nothing since. ! 
willingly accord you permission to publish these 
facts. (Signed) F. S. Clark, 174, Camberwell 
New Road, London, S.E., Jan. 17th, 1895.” 

Now, the pity in these cases, and in thousands 
on the back of thousands just like them, is that 
people should suffer so badly and so long when 
(as the result shows) they can be cured so quickly 
and easily by Mother Seigel’s Syrup. The 
disease—the old and dangerous deceiver, indi- 
gestion or dyspepsia—never lets up in his evil 
work, and is as sly as a thief in the night. Arrest 
it at the door-sill; and, as for knowing about 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup, read the papers—read the 


sum up, I kept right along with this medicine, | papers / 
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[NDISPENSABLE TO LADIES! Particularly those who 


desire & quick, safe and 
reliable and non-injurious remedy for certain obstructions 
and sie a ne icine which cures(usually ina few hours) 
cases ‘which have baffied the skill of the best medical men. 
No lady need despair, as the most obstinate and helpless cases 
have been immediately relieved by this remedy. Mrs. Wilson, 
of Honor Oak Park, Forest H ill, says: * Your invaluable 
remedy took immediate effect ; in less than 12 hours I was 
all right, after 18 weeks of misery and hopelessness.” A 
properly certified guarantee is enclosed with testimonials and 
medicine. One package at 4/6 is usually sufficient for any 
‘ case. Ladies, send at once fully directed envelope for particulars 
and proofs, I will forfeit £2,000 if the testimonials are not 
genuine. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials have been 
received.. Do not be misled by showy advertisements and other 
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Novicr.—This wonderful remedy guaranteed to have the 
largest sale in the entire world, being the oldest and only harm- 
less medicine of its kind for ladies, and cures more patients in 
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Appliances), and full particulars of the wonderful effective 
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Ts the vital ciple of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
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Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
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Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS ¢ see that you get them 
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Or of the Proprietors, 
G. WHELPTON & SON,.3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
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if ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongat our aumerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 
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PURE 
MALT VINEGAR, 


PICKLES, SAUCES. 
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AND 


POTTED MEATS 


Are sold by Grocers and Stcres 
throughout the World. 
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f*- J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE | 


is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
Nj ZURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
Likwwnean. RHEUMATISM. 








MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY;has given rise to many 


UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 
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